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HIS BADMINTON 
RACKET IS NOW 
A RIFLE 


His Game the Game 
of Jungle War! 


Whether in the treacherous jungles in the Sol- 
omons or alone in a fighter plane, the boy who 
excelled in Badminton has definite physical and 
mental skills that makes him a better fighter—with 
a better chance to come out safely. 

Badminton is a great body-conditioner. And the 
game can be played by everyone, nearly everywhere. 
For finest equipment look for the name “Wilson” 
when you buy. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 





FREE! Badminton rules and year book ... Write! 


Wilhon 


Badminton Equipment 
IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORT EQUIPMENT 
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THE BARNES CAMPING LIBRARY 


Latest Information For Camp Counselors and Campers 


A CAMPING MANUAL 
By R. Alice Drought 


This most instructive manual contains complete information on the 
problems and pleasures incident to camping. The author is an inter- 
nationally-known authority, who has served for more than a decade 
in private and organization camps, here and abroad, in such varied 
positions as camp waterfront director, camp dietitian, business man- 
ager, handcraft counselor, unit leader, and, at times, has substituted 
for the cook, nurse and handyman. ‘‘Real camping’? must be con- 
scientiously organized and this book gives a thoughtful and careful 
analysis of fundamentals for camp administrators, counselors and 
parents. It is particularly timely as the emphasis is on social respon- 
sibility, useful recreation and the development of personality and 
resourcefulness. If you are interested in the set-up and management 
of a successful camp, this is the book for you. 

Contents: The Challenge of Camping; Campsite Selection and De- 
velopment; Health and Safety; Mental Health; Feeding the Camp; 
Business Management and Record Keeping; Counselor Training; Pro- 
gram; Trips Out of Camp; Meeting the Challenge; Taps. $ 00 
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THE JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMPING AND 
WOODCRAFT 
By Bernard S. Mason 


In this new book by the author of the now famous WOODCRAFT, 
the full scope of campcraft and woodcraft is set forth with amazing 
simplicity and vividness. By word and picture the facts are made 
to stand out so that no one can miss them. With the information in 
this volume, anyone can camp successfully, any time and any place. 
it abounds with the atmosphere of the silent places and makes one 
itch for the open trail. Although designed for younger readers, the book 
is proving most popular to all ages, including adults, because of the 
conciseness and vividness with which the essential information for 
camping is presented. Magnificently illustrated with drawings and 
full-page photographs. 

$2.00 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
By Marguerite Ickis 


For those who feel any inspiration or have any desire to make useful 
and beautiful things, this is a manual of the first importance. Written 
by one of the most eminent of modern instructors on Craft, it is a 
comprehensive reference book for both beginners and teachers, beau- 
tifully illustrated with a full bibliography of Arts and Craft. The 
author’s enthusiasm and easy style shows the spontaneity of one who 
loves her subject. Every child will understand and every adult will 
appreciate the writer’s simple step-by-step list of instructions and her 
description of the minimum equipment needed. After following Miss 
Ickis’ explicit directions and suggestions, the reader will be able to 
handle deftly the materials connected with Pottery, Leathercraft, 
Weaving, Puppetry, Metalcraft, Papercraft, Silk Screen, Textile Printing, 
Whittling, Printing Press and Book Binding. Here indeed is a guide 
to those who wish to learn how to make these things and enjoy 
the satisfaction, of their own handiwork. 

Contents: Starting a Craft Program; A Word About Design and 
Color; Papercraft; Printing from Blocks; The Silk Screen Printing 
Process; A Hand Printing Press; Book Binding; An Introduction to 
Weaving; Leathercraft; Working in Wood; An Introduction to Pottery; 
Puppetry for Everybody. 

$2.50 


THE BARN E S 


FLY CASTING—Robinson 
SWIMMING—Kiphuth 
ROPING—Mason 

VOLLEY BALL——Laveaga 


TENNIS—Jacobs 


DOLLAR 


ARCHERY—Reichart & Keasey 
BAIT CASTING—Robinson 


LAWN GAMES—Tunis 


COME AND GET IT—THE COMPLETE our. 
DOOR CHEF 
By George W. Martin 


In this popular book you will find menus, recipes, id 
fit all kinds of gatherings, large or small. Whether you vant ee 
a feast in your own backyard for a few friends or whether you oom 
to plan a club picnic, you will find explicit instructions on how * 
make your gathering an outstanding success. i 
The author includes hundreds of recipes that he has tried and testeg 
through his years of experience in outdoor cooking and camping 4 
tells you how to make simple fireplaces for temporary use and ‘how 
to build permanent fireplaces where you will gather frequently. o 
The Contents: Your Fireplace, Charcoal and Charcoal Stoves, Outdoo 
Stoves_and Ovens, First Aids for the Cook, Meats, Favorite Outdoor 
Meat Dishes, Fowl, Fish, Shellfish, Eggs and Egg Combinations Gravies 
and Sauces, Vegetables and Cereals, Soups, Breads and Flour Foods 
Desserts, Beverages, Picnic and Barbecue Menus, Campers Rations 
Hunters Specials, Index. ‘ 
$2.00 


THE PICNIC BOOK 
Prepared for the National Recreation Association 
By Clark L. Fredrikson 


There is more to a real picnic than just eating and this book tells 
you how to plan a party that will be remembered as an event of fun 
and good fellowship. It will be invaluable to all club leaders, church 
workers, recreation directors who are responsible for outdoor gather- 
ings. You will learn how to plan the program, how to start the ball 
rolling, and how to be sure that everyone joins in the spirit of the 
affair. To the host or hostess who is having a simple backyard picnic 
this new book will prove a boon. Suggested menus are given together 
with detailed instructions on how to build temporary and permanent 
fireplaces. 

The Contents: Planning and Preparation, The Program, Outings in 
Rural Communities, Games, Stunts and Contests, Special Occasions 
Out-of-Doors, Food and Its Preparation, Fires and Fireplaces, Picnic 
and Outing Services. 

$1.25 


START ’EM SAILING 
By Gordon C. Aymar 


The author, well known for his books on the sea and sailing, gives 
complete instructions on how to sail a small boat. Besides the actual 
operation of the boat, details are given concerning unusual conditions, 
care of equipment, rules, signals, etc. Over 100 illustrations show how 
each operation of sailing is performed. 

$2.00 


SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 
By John R. Tunis 


In this inspirational and encyclopedic volume, the author provides 
complete information on practically every kind of sport that can be 
played for the fun of it. 

The Contents: Each sport is presented under Story of Sport, Equip- 
ment, Playing area, Official Rules, Bibliography, National Association. 
The sports included are Archery, Bowling, Deck Tennis, Fencing, Golf, 
Handball, Horseshoes, Lawn Bowls, Badminton, Tennis, Paddle Tennis, 
Table Tennis, Squash Tennis, Squash Racquets, Roque, Shuffleboard, 
Softball, Volleyball, Skiing, Skating. ¢ 

$2.50 
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RIDING—Boniface 

SOFTBALL FOR GIRLS—WMitchell 
SOFTBALL—Noren 

RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP—Stephens 


BRARY 


These books are cloth bound, illustrated, and priced at $1.00 


SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG 


A. 8S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 W. 44th Street 
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The Role of Exercise in 


Physical Fitness 


Committee Members 
Professor of Physiology, George Williams College, Chicago 


w. W. BAUER, M.D. 
Director, Bureau of Health Education, AMA, Chicago 


F, A. HELLEBRANDT, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Physical Medicine, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


LEON KRANZ 
Professor of Physical Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston 
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Introduction 

ITNESS for living be it in the home, on the farm, 

in the factory, or at the front implies freedom 

from disease or significant deviations from nor- 
mal structure and function; enough strength, speed, 
agility, endurance, and skill to accomplish the maxi- 
mum tasks that the day may bring; and mental and 
emotional adjustment appropriate to the age of the 
individual. Physical fitness (really physical aspects 
of fitness) is only a phase of total fitness. The limita- 
tions of fitness are determined and modified by inheri- 
tance; but within these limitations daily living practices 
may develop and otherwise influence fitness. 

Suitable work, adequate nutrition, exercise, rest, re- 
laxation, the use of preventive and therapeutic medical 
services, and the avoidance of excesses, including 
alcohol and tobacco, are all important in maintaiming 
fitness. 

This report is intentionally confined to the role of 
exercise in maintaining the physical aspects of fitness. 

Changes have taken place in modern living, including 
increased availability of convenient transportation and 
labor-saving machinery. More and more persons have 
tended toward a sedentary existence. From time to 
time in disaster or war, sudden and unusual physical 
demands may be laid upon individuals and groups. 
The possession of physical strength, agility, and endur- 
ance may enable the individual or group to survive, 
while the lack thereof may determine the opposite out- 
come. 

It is not the purpose of this committee to debate the 
desirability of acquiring physical fitness; it is its pur- 
pose merely to state here the role of exercise in a 
program looking toward greater physical fitness. It is 
assumed that in all instances the adoption of a regimen 
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of exercise will be preceded by appropriate examina- 
tions to establish the fundamental soundness of the 
body, especially the circulatory system. 


Principles and Practices 
PuysioLocic FACTORS 

The normal heart and circulatory system became 
stronger and more efficient in moving blood to active 
regions when repeatedly required to do so. The de- 
mand for improved circulation incident to prolonged 
exercise is reflected primarily in greater strength, en- 
durance, and efficiency of the heart. Games and sports 
involving running, vigorous swimming, or similar ex- 
tended effort serve this purpose. Prolonged inactivity 
is marked by circulatory changes in the reverse direc- 
tion. 

The voluntary muscles also increase in size and grow 
stronger when gradually increasing loads are placed 
on them to the point where their maximal voluntary 
pulling power is involved. Therefore, activities of 
climbing, lifting, pulling, pushing, leaping, jumping, 
and speed running are excellent muscle builders. 
Muscles weaken with relative disuse. 

An individual’s ultimate performance is limited by 
the physiologic capacity of the organs involved. Usu- 
ally the individual reduces or discontinues his per- 
formance long before the physiologic limit is reached. 
This is on the basis of inclinations and may be termed 
the psychologic limit. Although its appropriate role 
is that of a safety factor to prevent overstrain, it is 
often invoked by relatively slight fatigue, respiratory 
distress, and mental factors, such as fear of overdoing. 

Athletes recognize the condition known as “second 
wind” which represents a physiologic adjustment to a 
higher level of activity. A distinction should be made 
between so-called “second wind” and exhaustion. Ex- 
ercise regularly carried to the “second wind” stage 


results in development of increased endurance; exer- 






cise carried to the stage of exhaustion may do harm, 
especially if this is frequently repeated with insuffi- 
cient interval for recovery. Successful athletes reduce 
the distance between the physiologic limit and the so- 
called psychologic quitting time. This is probably one 
of the most important concomitants of athletic training. 

In a sedentary existence, or where only a few sports 
are used, certain body muscles may not develop suff- 
ciently. Various forms of prescribed activities are 
used in training programs to overcome this. Under 
intelligent direction, groups of muscles not much used 
in the limited activities of daily work or in sport pro- 
grams may by these means be singled out for intensive 
compensatory development. 


AGE AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Muscular strength increases throughout childhood 
and through adolescence, usually reaching a maximum 
between the ages of 26 and 30. Then follows a grad- 
ual decline. The heart and circulatory system also 
exhibit loss of performing ability and resilience in re- 
covery after exercise. These changes exhibit great 
individual differences dependent on exercise and other 
living habits as well as on constitutional disposition. 
A few practical generalizations seem warranted: 

1. Precluding accidents, a normal, healthy child can- 
not do himself permanent organic injury by physical 
exertion. 

2. Among older persons (over 40) physical exam- 
inations and observation of the individual’s reaction 
to exercise will disclose large numbers who need to 
restrict exercise. 

3. Individual variations in capacity for exercise are 
important. Some persons, even at early ages, react 
unfavorably to exercise through extreme exhaustion, 
breathlessness, and emotional depression. It is not wise 
to expect these persons to reach the same level of 
physical achievement as do those to whom exercise is 
an exhilarant and a stimulant. 


Sex DIFFERENCES 

There are measurable differences in heart capacity, 
muscular strength, and skeletal proportions between 
the sexes. These differences impose greater limita- 
tions on women in activities of strength, speed, and 
endurance. In spite of these limitations, women have 
always shown marked capacity in activities requiring 
hard work and staying power. With the possible ex- 
ception of heavy lifting, falling from heights, or other 
activities involving greater increased intra-abdominal 
pressure, women will profit from most forms of ex- 
ercise. 

Exercise has been shown to be beneficial in some 
purely functional menstrual disorders. During the 
menstrual period exercise should depend on the indi- 
vidual’s menstrual experience and her reaction to phys- 
ical work at that time. Some women may not need to 
modify their exercise at all, while others may desire 
to reduce it. A few may require rest. 

TIME oF Day 

The time of day for exercise may well be in accord 

with individual inclination and other determining cir- 
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cumstances. Evidence as to the effect of exercise on 
digestion indicates that great physical exertion does 
not necessarily interfere significantly with digestion 
though strong emotion may do so even unaccompanied 
by exercise. Laborers and farmers customarily work 
hard immediately after meals. On the other hand 
coaches seldom permit athletes to eat heavily before 
competition involving emotional strain. 


EXERCISE PRECAUTIONS 


An individual in good physical condition and train. 
ing may without harm to himself, participate in an 
activity that would be definitely harmful to another 
person of the same age but not in comparable state 
of fitness. The following suggestions will be found 
useful : 

1. All persons should be ascertained by medical 
examination to be organically sound before performing 
training routines leading to competitive or other stren- 
uous exercise ; such medical examination should be re- 
peated at appropriate intervals or whenever special 
indications appear. 

2. Hard, fast, sustained, or highly competitive games 
and sports should not be played by persons beyond 
the age of 35, unless they have been playing them con- 
tinuously and have kept themselves fit and accustomed 
to those sports. 

3. Persons who are out of training should not com- 
pete in any sport with persons who are in training 
and accustomed to that sport. 

4. Persons should not compete with others of dis- 
proportionate size, endurance, or skill where these are 
significant factors. 

5. Persons long out of training, or “soft” or who 
have not practiced strenuous exercise regularly will 
need a period of conditioning marked by gradual re- 
turn to full activity, which may never reach the previ- 
ous peak. 

6. The ability to recuperate after exercise is a good 
guide to any age. Recuperation should be reasonably 
prompt. If breathing and heart rate are still greatly 
accelerated at the end of ten minutes after exercise, 
and if there is marked weakness or fatigue persisting 
after a two-hour rest period, restlessness after retiring 
for the night with broken sleep, or a sense of definite 
fatigue the day following, the exercise has been too 
severe or too prolonged for that individual in his pres- 
ent stage of training and physical strength. 

7. Unless adequate protection can be provided, 
activities in which the head is the target are undesir- 
able because the brain injuries that may be sustained 
cutweigh the benefits derived. 


‘ 


Summary 

1. Exercise is one of the factors contributing to 
total fitness. 

2. The contributions of exercise to fitness include 
the development and maintenance of strength, speed, 
agility, endurance, and skill in persons who are physi- 
ologically sound. In this connection games, sports, 
swimming, rhythmic activities, and prescribed exef- 
cises, each play distinctive roles. 


(Continued on Page 345) 
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The Physical Education of Girls 
or the War Effort 


By 


FRANZ SCHUCK, M.D. 


Consultant of the Public Health Service 
Bethesda, Maryland 


F WE compare the physical training of boys and 
girls during the first year of the war, we see a 
characteristic difference. The girls’ training, while 
competent and enthusiastic, was burdened with a dis- 
tinct handicap; in fact, it still suffers from it, if 
compared with the boys’ training. This handicap is 
the lack of a definite and clear objective, such as is 
the service in the armed forces in the boys’ training. 

This difficulty was noticeable throughout the coun- 
try. It was also apparent when we wrote the fitness 
manual for the high schools (in August, 1942). The 
men could write their chapters with a remarkable 
ease. Aided by the requirements of the armed forces, 
they knew precisely what was wanted and_ needed. 
Compared with them, the ladies who wrote the girls’ 
chapter were at a definite disadvantage, for nobody told 
them for what kind of work the girls should be condi- 
tioned; in fact, nobody could tell. 

True, some of the girls would become nurses and 
social workers, others, WAACS and WAVES, still 
others, specialists such as chemists and _ physicists. 
But what about the rest, the huge majority of the 
American girls? They all were enthusiastic and look- 
ed forward to some kind of “war work.” During the 
last year, this meant practically everything. This was 
a great difficulty in the girls’ training, for a definite 
and logical objective cannot be replaced by anything, 
not even by good will. Perhaps you remember the 
slogans with which it started. But fortunately, neither 
the girls nor their teachers were impressed by “good 
posture for victory” or “beauty for defense.” Gradual- 
ly, these slogans changed to better advice: “Become 
strong and fit for your war work.” 

But even this was not clear enough. A high school 
boy who wants to join the Navy knows perfectly well 
why he trains in advance. But a high school girl who 
wants to become a typist does not know why she has 
to become muscle strong and go through an obstacle 
course, timed with the stopwatch, in order to master 
a typewriter. She is right; it is hard to explain. We 
must admire the amount of interest and good will 
which the girls’ departments have been able to main- 
tain, in spite of this handicap. 


UT is there really no definite and logical objective 
for the physical training of girls? Frankly 





The author is also Medical Adviser of the U. S. Committee 
on Physical Fitness, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
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speaking, I have always thought there was one, in fact, 
a very important one. Long before the war, public 
opinion glamorized the volunteering of boys in the 
armed forces. It was driven home to every American 
boy that becoming a soldier was the greatest honor 
and the greatest social distinction for which he could 
possibly strive. But very few people realized at that 
time that the American girl might face a correspond- 
ing task, just as vital for the war effort, hence just as 
deserving and distinguished: Physical war work of ail 
kinds. 

During the greater part of the last year we have 
acted as if the war could be won by the armed forces 
and by male labor alone and as if woman labor, though 
a praiseworthy contribution, were not really indispens- 
able for the war effort. Quite obviously, this attitude 
has changed. We do not need to discuss details of 
the manpower program, but one fact is certain: The 
reserve of American womanpower, the physical war 
work of women, has become essential for the nation. 
It is necessary for waging the war. Reserves can be 
improvised, but it is better if they are prepared. This 
is, in my conviction, the main objective of the physical 
education of girls at this moment of the war effort. The 
American boy, in his later teens, is being trained for 
serving in the armed forces. The American girl, 
in her later teens, should be trained for doing physical 
work for the war effort, should it be needed. 

One may say that higher education, and particularly 
the colleges, reach only a small part of the younger 
women. This is true; but it is a very important part. 
When the war broke out, millions of younger Ameri- 
can women were psychologically entirely unprepared 
to do physical labor. The reason was simple: They 


were afraid of losing social standing. One cannot 
smile at this fear nor minimize its influence. Many 


American families had a hard struggle until, in the 
last or the present generation, their children could 
enjoy “higher education.” They are proud of this 
achievement and reluctant to jeopardize it. If possible, 
they wish the high school graduate to become a 
secretary and the college student to enter a “higher” 
vocational and social career. 

Hence, large groups of our young middle-class 
women are not attracted by the high wages of industry, 
because they and their families have what is for them 
a serious social reason to disregard such offers. The 

(Continued on Page 345) 





1943 Honor Award Fellows 


A Report by the 


Honor Awards Committee 
Helen Manley, Chairmen 


HIS year seven persons were selected by the 
Committee on Honor Awards to receive the 
Honor Award Certificate for outstanding leader- 
ship and service in the field of health education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. Each one has met all the 
requirements as set up by the Association and iS 
hereby named a Fellow in the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
DorotHy LA SALLE 
A. C, PELTON 
Emit RatH 
James E. Morrison 
FANNIE B. SHAW 
Joun F. Bovarp 
Epitu M. GATEs 
Heten Man ey, Chairman, Committee on Honor 
Awards 


Elwood Craig Davis 


Dr. Davis, now a Lt. Comdr. in the Navy in charge 
ef physical training in the Third Naval District, New 
York City, was born in the State of Washington and 
received his A.B. degree from the University of Wash- 
ington and his Ph.D. from Columbia University. 

He taught in the State of Washington for 10 years 
and then went to Drury College in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, following which he taught at Teachers College 
and in Pennsylvania where he remained until taking 
over the physical training of the Third Naval District. 


Dr. Davis 
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Lt. Comdr. Davis has been Vice President in charge 
of Physical Education for the National Associatial 
He was chairman of the committee on Cooperative 
Study of Teacher Preparation and of the Research 
Section. He has also served as President of the Penn. 
sylvania State Association, President of the College 
Physical Education Association, and President of the 
Pennsylvania State Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, at which time he con- 
ducted surveys of health and physical education in pub- 
lic schools and colleges. Lt. Comdr. Davis has written 
much valuable material in the field of physical educa- 
tion, particularly with reference to curriculum revision 
and professional preparation. 


Ruth Glassow 


Miss Glassow is a native of Schofield, Wisconsin, 
and attended public school there and in Wausau. She 
was graduated from the University of Wisconsin and 
has done graduate work at Teachers College, the 
University of Illinois, and the University of Wisconsin, 

She has taught in the public schools in Gary, Indi- 
ana, and in Illinois. In 1926 she became Director of 
Physical Education for Women at Oregon State Col- 
lege, a position which she held for 4 years. Following 
this she became Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin where she is at 
present. 


Miss Glassow 
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Dr. Oberteuffer 


Miss Glassow organized the State Athletic League 
for High School Girls. She proposed and developed 
the constitution and point system for the Illinois 
League which has served as the model for other state 
organizations. She has been a member of many im- 
portant committees, among them the Committee on Re- 
organization of the Research Section which culminated 
with the organization of the Research Council in 1942, 
the Editorial Policies Committee, the U. S. Office of 
Education Committee on Wartime Physical Education 
for Colleges, and chairman of the subcommittee on 
Cooperative Study of Professional Education in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. She has 
been chairman and secretary of the Research Section, 
Secretary of the Research Council, and President of 
the Wisconsin State Physical Education Association. 
To Miss Glassow we owe a great deal for her research 
contributions in the field of physical education for 
college women. 


Delbert Oberteuffer 


Dr. Oberteuffer was born in Portland, Oregon, and 
attended public school there. He received his A.B. 
degree from the University of Oregon and his A.M. 
and Ph.D. from Columbia University. 


He has taught at the University of Oregon and at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In 1929 he 
became professor of physical and health education for 
the State of Ohio. He retained this position until 1932 
when he became Professor of Physical Education and 
Chairman of the Division for Men at Ohio State 
University. 

_Dr. Oberteuffer has been a member of the Research 
Committee of the American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation, the General Policies Committee of the Na- 
tional Association, and the faculty of the Health Educa- 
tion Institute of the American Public Health Associa- 
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Dr. Studebaker 


tion. He was also a member of the Consultants’ Com- 
mittee on Health Education for the U. S. Office of 
Education and Regional Director of the Physical Fit- 
ness Program of the Office of Civilian Defense in 1942. 

He has made many outstanding written contribu- 
tions to the field of physical education, particularly in 
health education and hygiene, which have proved of 
great value to the profession. 


John Studebaker 


Dr. Studebaker comes from McGregor, lowa, and 
received his A.B. degree from Leander Clark College 
and his A.M. from Columbia University. He also has 
an honorary LL.D. degree. He taught in the elementary 
and secondary schools of Iowa and was superintendent 
in Des Moines. He became U. S. Commissioner of 
Education in 1934. 

He is the co-author of a pamphlet on school health 
work published in 1939. As U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Studebaker promoted the development 
of a wartime program of physical fitness through phys- 
ical education in the high schools and colleges of the 
country by means of the High School Victory Corps, 
publications, and conferences. He has, in addition, sup- 
ported and fought for federal legislation to implement 
this program. 


Ss 


William Forest Meredith 


Dr. Meredith was born in Londonderry, Ohio, and 
attended public school in Cambridge, Ohio. He grad- 
uated from Denison University and did graduate work 
at the University of Michigan and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, from which institution he re- 
ceived his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. 

Dr. Meredith began teaching as Director of Physical 
Education in the public schools of Norwalk, Ohio. 
Since then he has taught at Denison, Ashland College, 
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Dr. Meredith 


Ohio Northern University, Greenwich and Christa- 
dora Settlement Houses in New York City, and Wash- 
ington State College. In 1933 he went to the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania where he was an_ instructor, 
assistant professor, associate professor, and Professor 
of Physical Education and Associate Director of Pro- 
fessional and Required Physical Education, a position 
which he holds at the present time. 

He has served at President of the Pennsylvania 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, as President of the Eastern District, and 
as a member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Association. Dr. Meredith has always been interested 
in secondary school athletics and has made many con- 
tributions to the literature on this subject. 


Helen Manley 


Miss Manley went to public school in St. Louis, 
Missouri. She received her A.B. degree from Welles- 
ley College and her A.M. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She has at present completed all 
work in connection with her Ph.D. degree except her 
thesis at New York University. 

She has taught at Kirkville High School, Kirkville, 
Missouri, in the University City public schools, State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri, and lectured 
at New York University and the University of Wis- 
consin. She is at present Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, University City Public Schools, Uni- 
versity City, Missouri. 

Miss Manley was a charter member and first pres- 
ident of the Women’s Physical Education Club of St. 
Louis and vicinity, and she organized the first girls’ 
Playday and Sports Day in Missouri. She has made 
‘many written and spoken contributions on curriculum 
revision in the elementary and secondary schools. 

Miss Manley organized an outstanding system of 
physical education in the University City public 
schools. When she began, physical education was an 
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Miss Manley 


Mr. Orion 


elective in the senior high schools. Today it is a re. 
quired subject in the first through the twelfth grades, 
Through her courage and perseverance, health and 
physical education in University City public schools 
have become equal in importance to other subjects in 
the curriculum. 


Walter Harold Orion 


A native of Farmington, Washington, Walter H. 
Orion attended public school in Spokane and_ normal 
school in New York City. He holds the B.S. degree 
from the State College of Washington and did gradv- 
ate work at the University of Southern California, 
Stanford University, Columbia, and Oregon State Col- 
lege. Mr. Orion also holds a diploma from the Savage 
School for Physical Education. 

He entered the Navy in 1917 where he remained for 
three years following which he became head of the 
department of physical education and athletics at the 
Lewis and Clark High School in Spokane. He was 
director of city recreation and school physical educa- 
tion in Santa Barbara for several years and then be- 
came Chief of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education in Sacramento in 1934. He is at present on 
leave from this position to direct recreation activities 
in the Twelfth Naval District with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

He has been a lecturer at the summer sessions a 
Stanford, University of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Southern California, and was Regional 
Recreation Representative, Federal Security Agency, 
and Coordinator of Education and Recreation at Lo 
Angeles. 

Mr. Orion’s physical education background makes 
him an authoritative speaker and writer. He sponsored 
state-wide WPA _ school lunch programs and_ has 
assisted in organizing and promoting California’ 
Summer Workshops for men and women. 
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itness Problems of 1943—State 
and Community 


CARL L. NORDLY, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
University of Minnesota 


URING the last few years there has been consid- 

erable concern about the fitness of the nation. 

Fitness discussions in newspapers and_peri- 
odicals and over the radio reflect a public concern 
about fitness to fight on the military, industrial, and 
home fronts. 

Last year the status of physical fitness on the federal 
level was in a process of transition. Recently, a Phys- 
ical Fitness Division has been established in the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services of the Federal 
Security Agency. The Office of the Assistant Director 
of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
in charge of Physical Fitness recommends policies and 
programs to the Director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services and also is r ‘sponsible 
for establishment of procedures to effect the approved 
policies and programs. He further is responsible for 
the establishment and maintenance of effective cooper- 
ation and liaison relationships with national organiz- 
ations and agencies concerned with physical fitness. 

In the Physical Fitness Division there are two sec- 
tions—the School and College Section which carries 
out the policies and program which can best be effected 
through schools and colleges in cooperation with the 
Office of Education and through the established chan-- 
nels in the Office of Education. The State and Com- 
munity Organization for the Physical Fitness Section 
is charged with carrying out policies and programs 
which can be effected through state and community 
organization utilizing existing organizations, particu- 
larly those operating as part of programs of local de- 
fense councils. 

Prior to the establishment of a Physical Fitness 
Division in the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services a number of States had organized Physical 
Fitness or Physical Fitness and Recreation Commit- 
tees. Efforts have been made in many states to include 
representation on such committees of those agencies, 
both public and private, which are in a position to make 
a contribution to state-wide expansion of physical fit- 
ness and recreation. Most of these committees function 
in the Citizens Service Corps of State Defense Coun- 
cils, 

State physical fitness and recreation committees 





A paper presented at the Convention of Central District 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Kansas City, Missouri, April 3, 1943. The author is also State 
Director of the Physical Fitness and Recreation Program, 
Minnesota Office of Civilian Defense. 
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might have the following objectives: 

1. To develop a public consciousness of the need for 
fitness. 

2. To cooperate with other agencies, public and 
private, concerned with fitness. 

3. To stimulate the expansion of physical fitness and 
recreational activities on the part of all agencies, both 
public and private, so that the program reaches in- 
dividuals of all ages and both sexes. 

4. To serve as a clearing house for 
useful in promotion of a program. 

5. To encourage volunteer leadership. 

6. To develop content for volunteer leadership train- 
ing courses. 

7. To develop program suggestions for local com- 
munities. 

8. To encourage community organization for activ- 
ities designed to improve the fitness in the state. 

More specifically, what can be done on the state 
level? The following points are examples of what has 
been done: 

1. Encouragement of the formation of Physical Fit- 
ness Clubs. 

2. Development of “Learn to Swim Campaigns” and 
other suggested program materials. 

3. Development of a film designed to promote in- 
terest in physical fitness and to create support for the 
program. 

4. Development of radio programs for broadcasts 
over a state network. 


information 


5. Issuance of releases periodically to the press and 
radio. 

6. Preparation of information designed to keep 
chairmen of committees and directors of local pro- 
grams informed about what is being done in other 
communities. 

7. Support of legislation designed to promote fit- 
ness. 

8. Cooperation with all agencies, public and private, 
to the end that new programs may be initiated and 
programs already underway expanded. 


EGARDLESS of efforts of federal and_ state 

agencies, the success of a program of this kind 
depends upon local initiative and service. Therefore, 
community organization for physical fitness and recre- 
ation is necessary. 
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What groups should be represented on local com- 
mittees? They should be widely representative of all 
groups in the community. Various public and private 
agencies and organizations interested in physical fit- 
ness and the promotion of leisure-time activities should 
be represented. Membership, therefore, should be in- 
cluded from schools, recreation department, (where 
one exists), park board, various professional groups in 
health, physical education, and recreation, and the 
press and radio. Private social agencies, youth groups, 
service clubs, labor groups, management, ministerial 
association and other church groups, and women’s 
clubs also should be represented on the committee or 
on an advisory committee. Failure to recognize exist- 
ing recreation planning committees, boards, or com- 
missions will result in duplication of effort. 

What qualifications are desirable for members of 
local committees? The success of local programs is 
dependent upon the committee and director of the 
program. Therefore, committee members, insofar as 
possible, should: 

Be examples of physical fitness. 

Have time to devote to such community service. 
Have a sense of civic responsibility. 

Have influence in the community. 

Be respected in the community. 

Have a sense of patriotic duty. 

. Have organization ability. 

What are the functions of local committees? One of 
the first functions of a Physical Fitness and Recreation 
Committee is to select the best technically qualified per- 
son available as the Director. He might serve as 
Executive Secretary of the committee. In some com- 
munities, the individual selected as committee chair- 
man might also serve as the director. Other functions 
of the committee are as follows: 


NDR WD 


1. To coordinate the total community program of 
public, private, and commercial agencies. 

2. To delegate the development and promotion of 
specific phases of the program to certain individuals, 
organizations, or agencies. 

3. To publicize and promote the program. 


4. To develop a public consciousness of the need for 
adequate facilities, equipment, supplies, and leadership. 

In view of the functions previously indicated, some 
communities have developed subcommittees on pro- 
gram, facilities and equipment, finance, leadership, and 
promotion. The executive committee in such cases con- 
sists of the chairmen of the various subcommittees, the 
committee chairman, and program director. 

As many community resources as possible should be 
used. School buildings, city halls, armories, park facil- 
ities, playgrounds, swimming beaches, and _ athletic 
fields are only a few facilities that might be used. 
Facilities of private agencies also can be used to a 
considerable extent in a community program. Efforts 
should be made to determine the extent of such facil- 
ities, when they may be made available, the equipment 
on hand, and cost (if any) involved for their use. 

articipation may be increased and community sup- 
port obtained through demonstrations, bulletins, articles 
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in local papers, the radio, and speeches at public meet. 
ings and before various service clubs, social agencies ' 
church and labor groups, women’s clubs, et cetera, 
The natural leaders for activities are professional 
people, (recreation leaders, physical education teachers 
various club organization and agency leaders and ip. 
terested citizens). In some communities, various op. 
ganizations sponsor, plan, and promote different phases 
of local programs. Many persons are glad to cop. 
tribute an extra night or period a week for a worthy 
war effort project. Therefore, local committees should 
determine the names, addresses, telephone numbers, 
abilities and other special qualifications, and hours 
available for volunteer service from those persons jn 
the community who can and will serve as leaders jn 
the program. Volunteer bureaus are available in local 
defense councils for registration of such individuals, 

What are specific wartime objectives for local com- 
mittees ? 


1. To condition men and women prior to their enter- 
ing any branch of the armed forces of the United 
States. 

2. To increase the total fitness of men and women 
war, industrial, and farm workers through appropriate 
physical fitness and recreational activities. Attention 
should be given to programs for workers on “swing” 
and “‘graveyard”’ shifts. 

3. To increase the fitness of the civilian protective 
groups. 

4+. To increase the total fitness of out-of-school 
youth, business men, and women of greater commu- 
nity war service. 

5. To develop an ideal of physical fitness which will 
stimulate individuals to attain it. 

6. To encourage participation in recreation for the 
satisfaction derived therefrom. 

7. To provide wholesome leisure-time activities for 
youth and thus counteract an increase in juvenile de- 
linquency. 

8. To provide community services to servicemen on 
leave. 

9. To organize groups for service to servicemen sta- 
tioned in army camps. 

10. To provide community recreation programs to 
relieve tensions of modern life. 

11. To provide constructive activities for the leisure 
hours of people whose lives have been altered by re- 
strictions necessary during wartime. * 

12. To encourage permanent community planning 
for recreation. 

13. To cooperate with other defense committees such 
as those in education, health, housing, and nutrition in 
the promotion of programs designed to improve the 
general state of health and morale. 

What specific program suggestions will facilitate the 
attainment of the objectives? 

1. Athletic leagues for men and women, boys and 
girls in seasonal sports (softball, touch football, foot- 
ball, baseball, hockey, basketball, volleyball, tennis, 
wrestling, boxing, horseshoes, etc. ). 

2. Physical fitness classes for men and women in- 
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cluding appropriate sports programs and _ healthful 


exercises. 

3. Commando activities for youth including obstacle 
racing. 

4, Hiking and outing clubs, bicycle clubs. 

5. Summer aquatic programs. 

6. Youth programs of social activities (dancing, 
parties, youth centers, etc. ). 

7. Picnic and party services for special groups. 

8. Children’s playground and game-room programs. 

9, Community singing and band concerts combined 
with Victory Speeches. 

10. Hobby clubs (crafts, dramatics, music, athletics, 
etc.). 

11. Service to Servicemen Clubs. 

12. Home and neighborhood recreation. 


EVERAL problems merit additional consideration 

at this point? The first is that of leadership. The 
staffs of public and private agencies have been depleted 
due to several factors. Many employees have been 
drafted, others have found more remunerative work in 
defense plants, and others are engaged in providing 
recreation for the armed forces. In many cases those 
who remain on the staffs of the agencies, such as those 
mentioned, have been forced to do additional work—- 
in some cases with reduced budgets. Thus there is 
need for more volunteers who can assist many of the 
professional people who now are working much longer 
hours than they did before the war. Many professional 
people are willing to work longer hours because they 
believe so thoroughly in the value of their programs to 
the participants and in the war effort. We must admit, 
however, that there are too many physical education 
teachers unwilling to give a little extra time or effort 
for school and for out-of-school youth and adult pro- 
grams unless they are paid for it. The need for more 
volunteers is urgent and cannot be stressed too much. 
Such volunteer service is important at any time, but 
it is particularly necessary now because the strength 
of each community, each state, and the nation depends 
upon the strength of individuals who comprise each 
community. 

In the selection of volunteers, it is advisable to define 
jobs to do and to indicate the qualifications. There are 
many such jobs: the following are a few: 

1. Teach sports. 

. Lead healthful exercises. 

. Organize and lead social recreation. 

. Assist leaders or lead in arts and crafts. 

Promote and lead music activities. 

Lead dramatic activities. 

Develop nature programs. 

Supervise recreation programs for children of 
workers in war plants. 

9. Assist in the development of community, neigh- 
borhood, and home facilities. 

10. Supervise playgrounds and play centers. 


Volunteers for such programs, if possible, should 
have had educational training in physical education 
and recreation. Desirable experience would include 
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teaching physical education and leadership in recrea- 
tion. However, there are many volunteers available 
who have had practical experience in athletic or recre- 
ative pursuits who could render outstanding service 
with some training and supervision provided they are 
enthusiastic, dependable, patient, and have a sense of 
patriotic duty and civic responsibility. Physical educa- 
tion teachers and recreation leaders definitely are con- 
tributing to the war effort. They can make an even 
greater contribution. 


The juvenile delinquency problem should challenge 
this group. Children and youth have been neglected in 
our ambitions to obtain maximum production on the 
home front and to meet military needs. The war has 
broken many family ties. Many fathers and older 
brothers and sisters are in active military service. 
Others are working in defense plants and do not have 
close contact with their children. Many others are de- 
voting considerable time to volunteer war services in 
addition to their regular employment. With these 
changing social conditions there has been a marked in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency throughout the country. 
One way to curtail the delinquency problem is to pro- 
vide wholesome well-supervised activities under good 
leadership. Obviously, when a person is engaged in a 
wholesome activity, he is not tempted to participate in 
an activity which is unwholesome. Furthermore, recre- 
ation is a phase of normal living; it is the right of 
every one—one of the rights for which we are fighting. 
We need recreation perhaps more than ever before to 
counteract some of the stresses and strains of modern 
living. This is essential for individuals of all ages and 
is becoming more and more appreciated by the general 
public. 

The delinquency problem requires the best thinking 
of social, educational, and recreation agencies. Those 
of the teen age should share in considering their own 
problems and share in arriving at their solutions. 
Youth desires wartime responsibilities. Many can ren- 
der service in fitness programs. 


Lack of normal family life, according to reports, 
seems to be one of the main factors contributing to 
juvenile delinquency. Training courses for parents in 
the essentials of home play are indicated. Home and 
neighborhood recreation opportunities are more neces- 
sary in 1943 than they were last year due to transporta- 
tion difficulties, gasoline and tire rationing, the reduc- 
tion of recreation budgets, and the closing of commun- 
ity centers. 


Many boys in the ’teen age will be engaged in farm 
labor this summer, hard work for which they are un- 
trained. They should be conditioned to do such work 
as their inability to do it may give them feelings of 
helplessness in contributing to the war effort. Further- 
more, such services are needed very much in the war 
effort. When engaged in farm labor they should not 
be deprived of recreative opportunities. In this con- 
nection suggestions for recreative activities on the farm 
should be made available to rural youth groups. Week- 
end opportunities for community singing, dancing, 


(Continued on Page 344) 
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Sauce and Yitness for Wemen 


By 


DOROTHY LA SALLE 


Specialist in Physical Fitness 
U. S. Office of Education 


Analysis of Fitness 

ANCE and fitness both have very complex 

meanings. Each is made up of a number of 

factors. Since fitness is a critical need today 
let us consider it first. What interpretation shall we 
give to this term? Shall we give it a broad meaning 
or shall we confine our thinking to “physical’’ fitness 
alone? What are the factors that determine the fitness 
of an individual? These are: 


Inherited soundness of all organic systems. 
Freedom from debilitating defects and disease. 
Organic power. 

Strength of musculature. 

Body control. 

Proper nourishment. 

7. Sufficient rest to dispose of fatigue products. 

8. Emotional adjustment. 

To reach optimum health an individual must have 
all of these. Obviously, physical education can make 
no contribution to some. It can make no contribution 
to the heredity of present pupils. It can do nothing 
about removing defects. It probably can contribute 
little to the prevention of disease. We know, how- 
ever, that it can contribute to the building of organic 
power, to the development of adequate musculature, 
to the better use of food consumed, and to improved 
mental hygiene. 


mk oN 
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Criteria for Judging 

The criteria which we can set for physical education 
in the development of fitness may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Activities should be sufficiently vigorous and 
carried on long enough to make demands upon the 
cardio-respiratory apparatus ——Only if activities are 
vigorous and carried beyond the first onset of fatigue 
will endurance (organic power) be developed. 

2. Activities should be engaged in for at least one 
hour daily—Only if participation is frequent will 
desirable results in fitness accrue. 

3. Activities should be directed towards the de- 
velopment of abdominal strength and foot strength, 
particularly, and to a lesser degree towards shoulder- 
girdle strength, also—Woman’s role, in peace or in 
war, demands strong trunk muscles, especially of the 
abdominal wall, for the support of vital organs, for 
the maintenance of posture, and to assist in child 
bearing. Since much of woman’s work in the home or 





A paper presented before the National Section on Dance, 
Cincinnati, April, 1943. 
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in the factory is done on her feet, it is essential that 
she have strong arches. 

4. The activities selected should give practice in 
a wide variety of gross motor skills, meaningful to the 
individual at the time.—This is important so that the 
girl or woman will have control over her body in many 
different types of situations and will have a background 
of tools for a rich and wholesome use of leisure. 
Furthermore, studies show that young people who are 
skilled in physical education activities have a greater 
feeling of adequacy with their associates than those 
who are unskilled. This is, of course, particularly 
true of boys, but the studies show that to a lesser de- 
gree girls feel this, also. We may generalize from 
these studies, then, that physical education skills help 
individuals towards emotional adjustment and as such 
contribute to that part of fitness known as good mental 
hygiene. 





5. The activities selected should provide challeng- 
ing situations and opportunities for the individual to 
deal creatively with them.—By a challenging situation 
I mean an arresting situation, one which grips the 
imagination, the emotions, and the intellectual capa- 
cities. To the degree that the individual solves the 
problem himself with some satisfaction both to himself 
and to the instructor, to that degree is the organism 
integrated, the individual adjusted to his environment, 
and to that degree does good mental hygiene result. 
By facing problems and by dealing with them real- 
istically the individual grows towards emotional 
maturity. This is not to say that in physical education 
the students should do as they please or that problems 
should be presented by the teacher without guidance 
in their solution. The teacher must know her students 
well enough so that these challenging situations are 
within the capacities of the students for solution. She 
must guide her students with wisdom so that the solu- 
tion will be satisfying to all. 


Evaluating Dance by the Criteria 

If we would measure the contribution of physical 
education to fitness by these five criteria, then we must 
also measure the contribution of dance to fitness by 
the same criteria. The first question we must raise, 
I believe, is: Shall all criteria operate during the en- 
tire dance period and during every dance period of 
shall some operate at one time and shall others operate 
at another? The answer is a crux point. My answet 
is an empirical one and as such you must appraise its 
worth. I speak as an administrator and not as a dance 
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Perhaps that is an advantage at this time 
possible that my perspective may be less biased. 


specialist. 


for it 1s 

It seems to me desirable that activities should be 
selected which meet as many of the criteria as possible 
and the more the criteria operate each period, the 
more nearly do we approach the development of fitness. 
in fact, I believe it is wise that all but the third 
criteria should operate all of the time. This criterion, 
vou will recall, is: Activities should be directed towards 
the development of abdominal strength and _ foot 
strength, particularly, and to a lesser degree towards 
shoulder-girdle strength, also. Probably the third 
should operate for a part of each period. I am pur- 
posely being extreme in this to stimulate your thinking 
so that together we may solve an unusually complicated 
problem: I call your attention to the implications which 
are involved if you accept the statement that the 
criteria should operate in each class period. Some 
class periods are as short as 35 minutes. Is it possible 
to work on a creative problem in modern dance in s0 
short a time and have any time for a type of work 
which will satisfy the other criteria? I am conscious 
of this difficulty. 

If then we use these criteria to appraise the contri- 
bution of dance to fitness we must place at the head of 
the list, modern dance. It meets, I believe, every 
criterion set forth. It is vigorous. It can be directed 
so that strength of certain regions will accrue. It 
offers a wide variety of skills and it can be creative. 
Here it may be well to point out that modern dance 
must be well-conducted, well-administered if it is to 
develop fitness. The class, for instance, in working 
on phrasing, must be so organized that all individuals 
are moving, or with only very brief waits, and not, as 
is sometimes the case, one group moving across the 
floor while the rest wait. Then, too, we should prob- 
ably mention, in passing, that we can have something 
that looks like modern dance but which is not creative. 
The instructor teaches movement and dances, but not 
dance. 


Which criteria does folk meet? It can be vigorous 
enough to develop organic power if we select with that 
criterion in mind. It can develop strength of feet. It 
can give practice in a variety of skills. It can be 
challenging, interesting, and sometimes creative. I 
would place it second on the list. 


I would place tap next. The constant hopping re- 
presents a good many foot-pounds of work. When 
well-taught it can be creative, though in actual practice 
it seldom is, but this might be said, also, of folk. It does 
not offer such a variety of skills using the large muscles 
of the trunk as do the previously mentioned types. It 
certainly lacks the bendings and twistings and stretch- 
ings that we have in folk and modern. It does not 


present the interesting emotional situations which folk 
offers especially if folk is conducted as a coeducational 
activity. However, even though folk is conducted for 
women only it provides many opportunities for emo- 
tonal adjustment because it is primarily a group 
activity whereas tap is primarily an individual activity. 
As an adult recreational activity (e.g. women factory 
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workers) tap probably offers more opportunity for real 
joy in an allotted time and space than other types of 
dance, but I am speaking of the school and college situ- 
ation, particularly. Tap dancing, then, I would place 
third on the list. 

Social dance I would place at the bottom of the list. 
I believe it contributes little to the development of 
organic power, of strength, or of body control. Its 
contributions are very limited but very important. It 
contributes most to social adjustment and as such is 
of significance in the education of young people. 

My weighting of types of dance, then, in regard to 
their contributions to fitness is as follows: (1) modern, 
(2) folk, (3) tap, (4) social. 


The Needs of Women for Fitness 


The question whieh we as a Section must now ask 
ourselves, is: Shall certain types o: dance be dropped 
from the physical education program, on the ground 
that fitness is so urgent that it must be given priority? 
I shall not attempt to give a categorical answer to 
his question, but will point out briefly the needs of 
women for fitness. 

There is every. reason to believe that women will be 
increasingly drawn into war service. It is difficult to 
gather accurate statistics but following are some which 
help to show us how many women are already in 
service. 

32,000—nurses in Army and Navy 

3,000—additional each month are needed until July 1 
200,000—with other branches of uniformed service 
1,500,000—professions 

5,000,000—industry 

1,500,000—additional needed in industry 

7,000,000—other types labor 


These figures make the impressive total of approxi- 
mately 15 million women now serving in some capacity. 

Just as every able-bodied man is destined for the 
armed forces, so it is now clear, every able-bodied 
woman who is not already serving as wife or mother 
should sense her obligation to the nation and prepare 
herself for service in the professions, in the uniformed 
services, in industry, or in agriculture. For this she 
will need a standard of fortitude, resourcefulness, and 
health comparable to that needed by the pioneer 
women. 

The vast majority of women will go into industry 
and will do all kinds of work. In the factories they 
will work on their feet. They will need strong arches. 
They will need strong trunk muscles, especially of the 
abdominal walls for the maintenance of good posture 
and the support of vital organs. They will work long 
hours for which they will need the kind of endurance 
which enables them at the end of a day to turn that 
screw just the proper amount because upon its ac- 
curacy the life of a man may depend. Have you read 
the article in the November Readers Digest entitled, 
“Ma’s Making Bombers”? Almost all of the women 
whom the reporter interviewed said they were scared 
to death for fear they would make a mistake because 


(Continued on Page 344) 
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pera ge one at a time, 
An Open please! Your side-by-side edi- 


Letter to Mr. torials in the February Journal teed 


Mr McCloy, off on some straw men and knocked 

the stuffing out of them, didn’t they? 
Good reading, too, but hardly editorials which should 
be passed unanswered. Mac, I’ve always been amazed 
at your ability to be so soundly provocative and help- 
ful half of the time and so disconcerting the other half. 
You talk about ways to condition soldiers. If you have 
the answer to the “least common denominator of physi- 
cal condition,” if you know the basic elements of con- 
dition which need emphasis, won’t you please write 
them up for us instead of spending your time merely 
posing the questions, or, what’s worse, writing stuff 
like “Home Calisthenics” as you did in the January 
number? We need the answers to the questions; we do 
not need such sterile stuff as a Red or White drill to 
be undertaken first thing in the morning! Are you 
developing a program leading to cardio-respiratory 
endurance? If so, tell us about it, document it, prove it, 
and the profession will use it discriminately when 
needed. For the time being you should forget your 
anxiety about those of us who happen to believe that 
the development of the extroverted objective type of 
mind is a factor more important than ability on the 
high bar or the long horse. We “educators,” as you 
call us, who worry about social values or guidance 
through physical education will get through this war 
period somehow. We'll continue to be concerned with 
the educational values in physical education, and we 
will work hard to preserve sports for the American 
boy and girl and to save them from calisthenics and 
gymnastics aimed only at their muscles. Our job will 
.be a lot easier than yours because no one, well hardly 
anyone, will take calisthenics very seriously and cer- 
tainly there is little you can do or say which will in- 
sure their adoption as a permanent fixture in the 
American scheme of things. 
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I was amused at the musical comedy touch, tog in 
your opening sentence. You say the war has “cna 
the American people far off base, physically, and we 
are scrambling to get back before we are put oy” 
Evidence, please, and definition, too. Americans are 
pretty hardy lot as I’ve seen them, Mac, in spite g 
those draft statistics. I suppose if we’re “off base” ang 
Hitler is about to pick us off with a snap throw ty 
Hirohito you'll arrange to have the first base coach 
Jim Nastics, warn us in time to slide back safely 
Shades of Gilbert and Sullivan! 


And what an unfortunate opening sentence you used, 
too, Carl. What diabolical envy, jealousy, or hatred of 
the medical profession is harbored in your good-m. 
tured soul to allow you to imply that we found “greg 
solace” in the draft findings because the shortcomings 
can be laid “at the door of the medical profession jp. 
stead of ours.” Who takes solace in any such thing? 
What sort of cooperative statesmanlike attitude is that? 
If you do not like the draft findings, Carl, lay it on the 
American people who still control their own destiny 
and if you must make a profession a goat distribute 
the blame over us all because usually people must be 
educated up to a point of adequate medical care before 
they will seek it. 


And you worry me, Carl, when you imply that there's 
been some hiding behind “health, character, recreation” 
and that to “dignify our profession we came near add- 
ing safety education.” What’s the matter, don’t you 
understand the words, Carl? And who’s been doing the 
hiding? You imply that one who embraces these other 
things in his program forgets his primary objective, 
Can you show me any book, any chapter in any book, 
any article or monograph written by any of the 
moderns discussing the aims and purposes of physical 
education in which organic development is overlooked? 
We never have, are not now, and never will deviate 
cne millimeter from the central aim, that of contribut- 
ing, through well chosen and well taught activities, to 
the organic development of man. We may argue about 
choice of activities and method of teaching—but on 
central purpose—never. But there’s no harm, Carl, 
in searching for other objectives at the same time. You 
and Mac seem to be scoffing at “social development,” 
“character,” psychological values—well, go ahead and 
poke fun at them. You only reflect a misplaced humor 
on yourself. The facts of man’s existence, his unity, his 
evenness of development, his need for many things, his 
interdependence of function all turn your humor of 
your sarcasm back upon you. The compelling fact of 
the interdependence of man’s functions makes it imper- 
ative that we seek a total development through a phys- 
ical education and not merely and only a “body build 
ing. 

Carl, don’t try to split us into camps. There’s enough 
of that now. When you say some of us have pursued 
education through the physical alone you are setting up 
a straw man only to knock him down. When the sport 
writers try to imply a separation between the athletic 
group and the physical educators, that’s another 
straw man. If any among us, though, are going stub- 
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bornly to hold out for the “muscle jerk’ point of view, 
for the blind, unthinking, robot German or Swedish 

nastics, for sweat and sweat alone, without pur- 
ose, without relation to the life we must lead, then 
watch out for falling bricks, Carl. "Twould be much 
better if you learned how to handle multiple objectives, 
and it would be helpful, Mac, if you would turn some oi 
that research ability of yours, for which we all have the 
highest regard, into some of the other unexplored out- 
comes of a physical education. I, personally, am un- 
willing to allow anyone to circumscribe outcomes of 
physical education by fiat. The kind and quality of 
personal development gained from physical education 
cannot be established by your pen or mine—we both 
have to examine the facts and teach accordingly.—By 
Delbert Oberteuffer, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


RESSURES force individuals in 
time of stress to reveal their basic 
attitudes and conditioned native re- 
actions. Such times test all men and 
women. Intellectual processes lead us 
to certain conclusions, which frequently we abandon 
later under the harsh necessity of various pressures. 
It is then that we exhibit the experiences that have 
made us and we disclose the kind of intellectual train- 
ing that we have had. 
Recent years have reopened an old problem that for 
most persons had been pretty thoroughly settled by 
the clarifying evidence from a number of basic scien- 
tific areas. It is the old issue of the physical versus 
the human in education. Over the years and through 
them substantial advances had been made in putting 
physical education on a scientific and educational base. 
We had stopped declaring—openly, at least—that we 
were “physical directors concerned with the physical.” 
‘But recent years have forced into sharp debate those 
who believe in the whole man and those who believe 
only in his muscles, ligaments, and bones. Indeed, so 
ridiculous has this issue become that a few years before 
the war some persons who went back on modern physi- 
ology, modern psychology, and the modern national- 
istic philosophy of James and Dewey, attempted to 
lead what they quite appropriately called a “Back-to- 
the-Body Movement.” Just so! When a person prefers 
a P.F.I. of 120 to the functional ability to play 18 holes 
of golf in 72 strokes he has gone back to the body, 
he has gone back to an uncorrelated systematic physi- 
ology; he has gone back to a psychology of general 
abilities as shown in will, memory, perseverance, and 
similar unit functions; and he has gone back to a 
philosophy of separate and disparate body and mind. 
Let there be no misunderstanding about the im- 
portance of this issue. The pressures of a war period 
and the pressures of military officials, who are able to 
recruit competent exponents of certain views, are too 
strong to be ignored. In this situation we find a sharp 
and acrimonious debate in the newspapers between 
Tunney, who began his “leadership” in physical educa- 
tion by announcing that he had invented “a new prin- 


Who Are Our 
Friends? 
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ciple of corrective suction” by means of which he could 
“create a new hinge in the back” and Hamilton who 
approached the problem of pre-flight training from the 
experience of athletic coaching. 

If leadership and ideas mean anything in these days 
of curiously tested loyalties, the rope skippers and 
muscle boys must compete with the coaches for our 


professional support. We have allowed ourselves as 
a professional group to get into a most unpleasant 
position, almost as unpopular and odoriferous as that 
of more than a year ago when Miss Chaney unwit- 
tingly placed us in the stocks and pillory to be casti- 
gated by newspaper editors all over the country. 

In these troublous days we might well ask, “Who 
are our friends?” Was OCD our friend? If so, it 
lead us into a most unfriendly mess from which we 
have not yet recovered. Is Tunney our friend? Well, 
he is the man who declared he would rather have on 
his staff Bob Feller than a man professionally trained 
in physical education and holding an M. A. Degree. 
Are the coaches our friends? Well, Mal Stevens has 
been referring to some of our associates as “muscle 
jerks.” 

Oh, physical education! What crimes are commit- 
ted in thy name! Who are your friends? You cer- 
tanly need some!—By Jesse Feiring Williams, Peeks- 
kill, New York. 


HINKING people of today are 


More . confronted with a number of major 
Recreation problems which are directly the result 
Needed 


of war. These are evidenced in the 
fact that American youth is not prop- 
erly conditioned for entrance into service, that there 
is a lowering of morale on the home front, and that 
there are astonishing figures which indicate that there 
is a steady increase in juvenile delinquency. Everyone 
should be aware of this situation, especially the physi- 
cal education teachers and the athletic coaches who 
should consider it their duty to promote and sponsor 
every type of physical activity for which facilities are 
available during this spring and summer. 

Schoolboards and city councils everywhere are will- 
ing to provide their facilities and equipment for the 
development of our youth. To find adequate leader- 
ship is the biggest problem. Every teacher with any 
athletic ability would be doing his country a great 
service this summer if he would lend his services to 
directing some recreational program. Coaches should 
dedicate themselves to this task; the solution of these 
problems will provide war work of the highest calibre, 
for he would be strengthening next year’s war offen- 
sive and preserving those national qualities which are 
the bulwark of that offense. One cannot win a service 
medal for this type of work, but medals and citations 
may result from fitness, habits, and morale built by 
these activities. 

Healthful recreation will develop quick-thinking, 
greater muscle, endurance, strength, and stamina among 
our youth. Because of the steady increase in juvenile 
delinquency, more recreation is needed. Those with 








authority estimate that there has been from ten to fifty 


per cent increase in juvenile crime. J. Edgar Hoover 
of the F. B. I. already realizes that if prompt measures 
are not adopted to off-set the trend, the resulting post- 
war crime wave will shock the world. A child is 
restless, excited, and inclined to be wayward. A good 
child is a child who has something interesting to do. 
Keep a child busy and interested and he will not be a 
problem child. 

Lack of wholesome recreation for our youth brings 
about poor physical condition. This not only lowers 
our future war offense, but it lowers the morale on the 
home front. Lowering of vitality by the lack of some- 
thing to do lets down the bars to the ordinary enemies 
of morale — boredom, suspicion, friction with one’s 
friends. Proper recreation conditions us to ignore or 
push out of the way the worries, fears, timidness, hesi- 
tancies, and invitations that are the stumbling blocks 
to effective enthusiasm and high spirits. 

A judge in a Virginia Court of Appeals last summer 
handed down a decision which read, ‘““Due to the com- 
plexities of our present-day civilization and the strain 
under which we now live and work, relaxation and 
recreation are just as necessary as food and drink.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt says, “Next to active military 


service itself, there is no higher opportunity for serpy. 
ing our country than helping youth to carry on in theig 
efforts to make themselves physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight, and prepare to help their 
country to the fullest in time of war as well as in time 
of peace.” 

Greater opportunities for recreation must be mage 
available this summer by those of us who are on the 
home front despite the war pressure America is under 
No one should be permitted to persuade us that we 
can get along without wholesome recreation for every. 
one; our youth, who have to grow up under the grim. 
ness of this war, are the ones for whom we are saving 
this country, and it is our responsibility to see that 
they are worth the price we are paying and will pay, 

It is the patriotic duty of all coaches and athletic 
men to act immediately to promote wholesome recre- 
ation for our youth; to build in them better thinking, 
greater speed of action, efficient timing, better ¢o- 
ordination of mind and muscle, endurance, strength, 
and greater stamina, so that if they are eventually called 
into the service of their country, they will be the best 
physical specimens in the world—By H. R. Hastings, 
State President, Minnesota Coaches’ Association, Aus- 
tin, Minnesota. 





The R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 


“Let us in turn, then, honor this man who brought such great dis- 
tinction to the physical education profession through the fame he 
achieved throughout the world as physical educator, artist, physician, 
and patron of culture; and let us hold him forever before the eyes of 
our young men and women in schools, colleges, and allied institutions.” 


EGINNING with this issue of the Journal, a list of the 

subscribers to the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial Fund will 
be published and the names will be listed in the order in which 
contributions are received. Where two or more subscriptions 
are filed on the same day, names will be listed in alphabetical 
order. The following list includes all names of those who 
contributed up to the time that this issue of the Journal went 
to press. The first subscription was received on the day fol- 
lowing the appearance of the article in the March issue of 


the Journal introducing the McKenzie Memorial plan to the 
country. 


Individuals 

William G. Anderson, New Haven, Connecticut. 
William A. Stecher, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mabel Lee, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Jay B. Nash, New York, New York. 

Ethel Perrin, Brewster, New York. 

Arthur H_ Steinhaus, Chicago, Illinois. 

John F. Bovard, Los Angeles, California. 

N. P. Neilson, Washington, D. C. 

Harry A. Scott, Houston, Texas. 

Agnes R. Wayman, New York, New York. 
Katherine W. Montgomery, Tallahassee, Florida. 
‘ Marjorie W. Beck, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Vaughan Blanchard, Detroit, Michigan. 

Thomas K. Cureton, Urbana, Illinois. 

Martha A. Gable, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Louis Hutto, Augusta, Maine. 
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—Jay B. Nash. 


Frederick W. Leuhring, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Gertrude Manchester, Milledgeville, Georgia. 
Helen McKinstry, Troy, New York. 

E. LeRoy Mercer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Elmer D. Mitchell, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Gertrude E. Moulton, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Jean Stanicek, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Katharine von Wenck, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Jesse Feiring Williams, Peekskill, New York. 
Marguerite Kelleman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Helen McCormick, Columbus, Ohio. 

Elizabeth C. Rearick, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
William K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Joseph E. Raycroft, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Wilbur C. DeTurk, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Pauline Hodgson, Berkeley, California. 

Anna Espenschade, Berkeley, California. 
William L. Hughes, New York, New York. 
Jessie H. Bancroft, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
Elizabeth Burchenal, New York, New York. 
Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 

Fred E. Foertsch, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
August H. Pritzlaff, Chicago, Illinois. 

Emil Rath, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ellwood A. Geiges, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mabel E. Rugen, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Organizations 


Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ilitant Physical Fitness and 
Physical Education 


By 


C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


NCE every war or so, we become very much 

concerned professionally with the physical fit- 

ness of the American people. We become 
excited about draft statistics, or about the poor condi- 
tion of recruits entering the Army, and ve proclaim 
loudly that something should be done about it: “There 
ought to be a law.” And then after the war is over, 
we, as a profession, do about everything but work for 
physical fitness. Many of our most outstanding lead- 
ers even decry any emphasis upon dynamic fitness. 
Some deprecators among them even ask, “Fitness for 
what?” We work for a Schwert Bill to give us more 
money for more physical education. If we worked as 
hard to convince the American people of their need for 
fitness, we would probably have a reasonably fit popu- 
lation. It would seem to me that this is no time for 
hysterics, but let us take a look at the problem both 
as of now and for the future. 

First let us look at the draft statistics. Some of 
the reasons for which men are rejected present no 
problem for the physical educator at all, such as de- 
fective vision, defective hearing, mental deficiency, lost 
fingers or limbs. Some of these items are simply 
normal hereditary defects. Acuity of vision distributes 
itself practically normally from the extremely far- 
sighted to the extremely nearsighted. Items such as 
those enumerated above, while of interest to all, are 
not the primary responsibility of physical education, 
and we as a group can do little about them. 

Some of the rejection causes listed in the draft 
statistics mean education and money, defective teeth, 
for example. Such items as these require emphasis 
in health education but are not primarily the concern 
of physical education as such. 

Some of the rejection causes are primarily respon- 
sibilities for the medical profession and for the public 
health service, though we, functioning as health edu- 
cators, can do something to help. These are such de- 
fects as heart disease, pulmonary tuberculosis, hernia, 
varicose veins, and chronic tonsilitis. Some defects, 
such as nervous and mental disease, and epilepsy, are 
primarily the responsibility of the psychiatrist and the 
psychologist. 

A few of the defects listed in the draft statistics 
are ours to prevent, such as the 5 per cent of ortho- 
pedic defects, the 4 per cent of bad feet, and the 1 per 
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A paper delivered at the Central District Convention in 
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cent of spinal curvatures. The largest proportion of 
these defects is decidedly not the responsibility of the 
physical educator, and I believe we should talk less 
about them and more about standards of dynamic 
fitness. 

Data from high schools and universities and from 
the Army indicate that a fairly large proportion of 
our population is well below normal standards. Let 
us interpret physical strength in terms of “strength 
age,” just as intelligence may be interpreted in terms 
of mental age. .Thus an individual of eighteen years 
of age who has the strength which would be normal 
for a sixteen-year-old would be two years retarded. 
In a recent survey in a midwestern university, 18 per 
cent of the freshmen men students were retarded two 
years, 10 per cent three and one-half years, 3 per cent 
five years, 1 per cent six years, and 1 per cent seven 
or more years. The standard of strength used was a 
rather moderate peacetime standard, not a standard for 
emergencies. Such deficiencies in strength become 
progressively greater with advancing age, and as a 
people we have given no evidence that we care. Phys- 
ical education on the whole is given little emphasis in 
the elementary schools. There is all too little em- 
phasis on physical fitness as such in the high schools 
and colleges and practically none in organized adult 
education. In addition to the lack of positive dynamic 
emphasis, as a people we accept as a normal con- 
comitant of living such multiple physical insults as 
tobacco, alcohol, and various forms of popular dopes. 
As a profession we are doing absolutely nothing to 
combat this condition. 


~~ 


Let us take a look at the average middle-aged adult. 
At about thirty-eight years of age the average man 
has declined in strength to about 85 per cent of the 
average of the eighteen-year-old. The strength of the 
average woman is about 79 per cent of the strength of 
an eighteen-year-old girl. When we realize that the 
strength of the young woman is only about 70 per 
cent of the strength of a man of the same age and 
weight, this means that at thirty-eight her strength 
is but 55 per cent of that of the average eighteen- 
year-old boy. 

As the organism slows up with age, the heart func- 
tion tends to retrogress. Its maximum rate is about 
20 per cent less than in youth. It utilizes glycogen 
and phosphocreatin much less well than formerly. It 
accelerates more slowly and decelerates more slowly. 
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It has a smaller stroke volume and, because of the 
fact that more years have passed, there have been 
greater possibilities of injury and disease. The muscle 


chemistry likewise deteriorates. There is a decline 
in the ability to use phosphocreatin and about a 30 
per cent decrease in the utilization of blood oxygen. 

In addition to these fairly specific items, the lung 
capacity declines, there are fewer glomeruli in the 
kidneys, an increase in blood pressure, an increase in 
the number of worries, and more habits of inactivity. 
This is a picture of middle-aged man as he is, not as 
we would have him be. 


What is Physical Fitness? 


I shall make no uttempt to define physical fitness 
in ultra-scientific terms. According to my own think- 
ing it would include at least the following items: 


1. Freedom from disease, from poisons, and from 
bacterial drains. This implies that the individual has 
no seriously bad habits and that the physician would 
give him a clean bill of health. 

2. The individual should be strong enough to func- 
tion easily through the tasks of the day and if neces- 
sary far into the night without undue fatigue. In 
my own opinion this would mean for ordinary peace- 
time efficiency the equivalent of a P.F.I. of about 115. 
For men in wartime, this standard should be higher. 
It does not mean of course that one should attempt 
to become as strong as one can, but it does mean that 
most of us—including physical educators—should be 
much stronger than we are. 

3. Muscular endurance. This is the type of endur- 
ance that would characterize an individual able to 
work for a long time at a submaximal pace without 
undue fatigue, work such as a lumber jack or a good 
farm laborer might do. This endurance is usually a 
concomitant of muscular strength but not necessarily. 
Strength and muscular endurance may, in general, be 
combined under the general term of “muscular con- 
dition.” 

4. Cardio-respiratory endurance, the thing we speak 
of as “wind.” This is the kind of endurance exhib- 
ited by a water polo player, a cross-country runner, 
or a basketball player in good condition. We need 
more of this in wartime than in peacetime, but when 
we see numerous business men and women puffing 
heavily after walking up two flights of stairs, we real- 
ize that more of this kind of endurance is needed at 
all times. 

5. Flexibility. By this I mean partly the ability to 
relax antagonists and partly an active stretching of 
antagonists (a la Bukh gymnastics) to relieve many 
of the essential tensions of the organism and to make 
movement more efficient. 

6. Skills of the type that promote motor efficiency. 
Such skills would be skills of walking, running, lifting, 
stair mounting, skills of jumping and of throwing, of 
pulling and of pushing, skills in dodging and in foot- 
work, skills, in short, which will in all of the funda- 
mental activities of life develop to the point where the 
muscular system needs to contribute only a minimum 
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of effort to accomplish a given purpose. In wartime, 
this would include combative skills for men. 

7. One might add agility and speed. These are, 
however, more or less correlates of other types of 
fitness, and I would so consider them rather than [ist 
them as primary objectives. 


How Can We Achieve Fitness? 


Speaking as one of a profession interested in pro. 
moting physical fitness for our people, I would rate 
first the medical and dental examinations, accompanied 
by an efficient and a complete follow-up. It will be 
recalled that a study of the follow-up of the medical 
examinations of one of our most prominent school 
systems revealed an efficiency of only 2 per cent, 
There is no reason why this may not be raised to 
from about, 80 per cent to 90 per cent. Before be- 
ginning an “active program of conditioning a given in- 
dividual, we should know that it is wise. Recent med- 
ical research in Europe announces that in a compre- 
hensive survey not a single death was found due to 
an excess of exercise in those originally healthy, so 
we do not need to worry too much about strenuous 
programs for the well. Apparently the organism has 
a high degree of resilience where there are no organic 
defects present. 


If I were an adult seeking a medical examination, 
I should look for a young doctor. Do not misunder- 
stand. I do not care how old he is chronologically, 
but he should be young in spirit and in outlook. Adults 
seeking medical advice concerning exercise all too fre- 
quently seek out a doctor who has himself retired 
physically, who has lived unhygienically, and who still 
does, and who feels like a very old man. Add to this 
the fact that he probably knows practically nothing 
about exercise either theoretically or by personal ex- 
perience, and we get a counseling based on the con- 
servative fears of an old man and on personal bad 
habits rather than a counseling based on scientific 
knowledge. When one has observed in men of middle 
age and in those approaching old age the renovations 
made by some of the “health farms’ where broken- 
down business men are progressively exercised while 
living hygienically for several weeks, one sees what a 
training of this sort will accomplish in men of this 
age. 

To this medical examination one needs to add a 
good diet, avoidance of the various poisons and dopes, 
an adequate amount of sleep, a correct posture, lots of 
fresh air, and relaxation and freedom from strain. 

Secondly, I would say that development of strength 
and endurance will help to achieve fitness. Physiology 
of exercise teaches us that we improve in these quali- 
ties only as we make continued demands which prog- 
ressively tax the person’s capacity. There must be a 
continuously increasing dosage. Let me illustrate this 
in two ways. Let us assume that my right arm is 
reasonably well developed for a middle-aged man. If 
I were to take a five-pound dumbbell in my hand and 
flex the elbow until the flexor muscles were very tired 
and do this day after day, I would increase the mus- 
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cular endurance to a certain extent but would add 
fittle to my muscular strength because I am making 
no more demand than the muscle is already capable 
of meeting. If I were to take a fifty-pound weight 
which I can hardly raise by flexing the elbow, and to 
work until I could lift this weight ten or twelve times, 
then to change to a fifty-five pound weight and work 
rogressively until I could lift that ten or twelve times, 
etc, adding weight as my strength developed, the 
strength and the cross section of these flexor muscles 
would develop rapidly. 

To change the illustration, suppose that I jog a 
mile every other day in about ten minutes. I could 
do this for years and not develop enough cardio-res- 
piratory endurance to run a mile in five minutes. To 
do the latter, I must run fast enough to tax my endur- 
ance severely and gradually increase this demand day 
by day as the organism responds. In both of these 
illustrations the demand is progressively increased as 
the organism responds. This is frequently known as 
the “overload principle.” The mild activity of the 
ordinary gymnasium class does not condition the in- 
dividual. In addition to physical education we need 
some physical training. 

The more I see of adults the more I tend to be a 
convert to the development of a reasonable amount of 
flexibility. Sedentary living tends to shorten ham- 
strings and shoulder-girdle muscles as well as to “set’’ 
the muscles of the waist and back. I think that there 
should be something in our training program which 
prevents this from happening. We do not need, of 
course, to go to extremes in such a preventive measure. 

The development of skills will aid in achieving fit- 
ness. All too frequently our current physical educa- 
tion programs let skills just happen rather than be 
planned for specifically. We know enough about the 
mechanics of physical activity today to teach skills 
well, and I think it would be well to emphasize the 
teaching of the skills of all fundamental activities. 
This needs intelligent teaching, intelligent practice, 
adequate time, and continued emphasis. 


What Will Physical Conditioning Do For Us? 


Here are a few of the facts. 


1. It will develop muscle. Hypertrophy is propor- 
tional to dosage/time. The greater the dosage and 
the shorter the time, the greater the effect. -This re- 
sults in: 

(a) More strength and more muscular endurance. 

(b) Hypertrophy (a greater cross section of fibers). 

(c) Approximately 50 per cent more capillaries per 
cubic millimeter. (These are re-absorbed in about six 
weeks of inactivity. ) 

(d) An increased alkaline reserve. 

(e) A more efficient use of glycogen and phospho- 
creatin. 

2. It will improve the cardio-respiratory mechanism. 

(a) Training develops the heart muscularly. While 
the walls of the heart thicken to a cértain extent, the 
principal development is in the lengthening of the 
leart. Exercises of endurance, such as distance run- 
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ning, result in a greater development of the right heart 
than of the left, while exercises of intensity, such as 
sprinting and weight lifting, develop the left heart 
more than the right. Exercises of endurance develop 
the heart more and the muscles less. Strenuous exer- 
cises develop the heart less and the muscles more. 
Hence a combination of the two is highly desirable, 
particularly in conditioning men for the armed services. 

(b) The stroke volume of the heart is increased. 
In the untrained, exercise results primarily in an in- 
crease in heart rate. In the trained individual, exer- 
cise results in less increase in rate and in more increase 
in stroke volume. This enables the heart during dia- 
stole to have a longer period of rest during which 
time the blood circulation within the heart wall itseif 
is more adequate than in a heart beating more rapidly. 

(c) A heart that is trained at overload works more 
efficiently at a lower load. 

(d) There is recent evidence that as a result of in- 
tensive training over a prolonged period of time, the 
alveoli of the lungs increase in total surface area pri- 
marily by the addition of new partitions within the 
alveolar spaccs. 

(e) The organism develops the ability to transport 
oxygen more efficiently. Hence one breathes more 
easily and puffs less. 

(f) With training in skills, activities are done with 
less energy output. Hence there is a smaller oxygen 
demand. 

(g) During exercise the blood pressure remains 
lower in the trained than in the untrained. 

3. There is some evidence that active training pro- 
motes what might be termed “glandular youth.” 

(a) There is greater vascularity in the adrenal cor- 
tex. This probably produces more cortin with its 
accompanying reduction in fatigue. 

(b) There is more vascularity in the gonads with 


a probable greater output of the internal secretions of 


those glands. There is considerable evidence that 


these secretions are highly correlated with muscular 


efficiency, at least in the male. 
4. The nervous functions are improved.* 


(a) There is a greater vascularity of the motor 


cortex. 


(b) With the development of skills and the ability 
to relax, the neuromuscular and psychomotor functions 


become more efficient. 


(c) In the trained individual the automatic nervous 
system functions more efficiently, switching to a func- 
tional sympathicotony when at work. and vagotony 


when at rest. 

5. There is little or no experimental evidence on the 
improvement of the digestive function and of the excre- 
tory function, but what evidence of this type there is 
shows an adaptation to work, and this usually means 
more efficiency. Numerous questionnaire studies have 


(Continued on Page 340) 


* While this is not exactly to.the point, I should like to 
indicate here that there is considerable evidence that blows 
to the head may be exceedingly detrimental to the nervous 
system. For this reason, if boxing is indulged in, there should 
be ample protection to the head. The same fact applies to 
football. 
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EALTH is the national avocation of the year. 

War has challenged the physical fitness we 

always had a subconscious faith in as a part of 
our nation, and war has revealed that our negative 
attitude isn’t enough, that mere absence of pain isn’t 
health, that health isn’t a gift than can be maltreated 
by modern living, and still be there to draw upon in 
the strategic moment. 

We are finally conscious of the need of health. Are 
we going to attempt to supply this need in capsule form 
according to the directions of radio’s ultra-smooth edi- 
tions of the old-time carnival barker whose hair tonic 
worked miracles? Or are we going to make health a 
by-product of our living, as it should be? Certainly it 
is not the by-product of our long hours and weeks in 
factories and offices. Then it must be the by-product 
of those few leisure hours that are still left to us. I 
say by-product because it must be just that. We 
cannot pursue health as an unrelated necessity. It is 
an integral part of the whole that cannot be separated 
or reduced into weekly gymnastics, or daily sunshine 
pills. 

We must spend our free hours in the outdoors in 
leisurely activity. But the answer is not as simple 
as it sounds. We haven’t been trained to the out- 
doors. Shocked as most of us would be to think it of 
ourselves, we are bored with fresh air; we haven't 
developed an appreciation of nature in close-up, and 
‘we have no resources on which to rely when we are 
out in the open. 

How can we be expected to be anything but be- 
wildered in plannittg even a part-time, outdoor life. 
We've lived in cement and brick and chromium and 
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Organization 


PEGGY WATTS 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
Northfield, Massachusetts 


leather too long. We've conditioned our tastes only 
to the city’s offerings. We will never admit that the 
countryside bores us; we don’t realize it ourselves, 

Yet it does bore us, because we don’t know it. We 
can’t tell one tree from another; we don’t know what 
flowers grow near mountain tops; we haven't tramped 
through fields and woods enough to relax in the free- 
dom of striding along to nowhere; our knowledge 
of canoe paddling is limited to gentle park channels 
and ponds; we have never known the exhilaration of 
swooping down a hill on a bicycle and the satisfaction 
of pushing its packed weight up the next slope; we 
aren’t familiar enough with birds to thrill to identifying 
their calls; we haven't .developed the sure-footedness 
on rocky mountain slopes that makes climbing a de- 
light rather than an enervating stupidity; we haven't 
experienced the excitement of getting to places under 
our own power. We simply don’t feel at home in the 
outdoors. Our heated or cooled apartments, cars, 
stores, and offices have made even the simple elements 
unfamiliar to us. It sounds silly; we deny its truth, 
but the success of liver pills and capsule-concentrated 
sunshine, and our valetudinarian chases from one 
specialist to‘another denies our denial. We don’t know 
the outdoors. 


OW are we to become familiar with the country 

spaces that can give us the vital health we need? 
How are we to become independent of autos and 
highways, that, stretching from the city, seem to be 
gummed so that little bits of the metropolis stick to 
their sides as they stretch out into the country? How 
can we reach the essence of the country, the hills and 
mountains, the wildness, the fertility, the picturesque 
and unspoiled backroads of America? 

While our sense of adventure is stirred by the 
thought, while there is in all of us an innate desire 
for nature and space, there is also a conflicting force, 
a blocking inertia that keeps us from attempting any- 
thing that is foreign to our routine, as traveling any 
distance by foot or bike. 

But this inertia can be broken down. The quickest 
way is to learn about youth hosteling and the thov- 
sands of people who are discovering health, the country, 
and an increased love of living by traveling under 
their own power. The idea doesn’t seem so foreign 
to those who have sent for a youth hostel pass, amd 
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the AYH Handbook which lists the hostels in the 
United States and Canada, and gives key maps of the 
locations of the hundreds of hostel doors, mostly in 
the country, who will welcome into a friendly atmos- 
phere backroads pedalers or walkers of the woods. 

A hosteler packs a light knapsack that includes a 
sheet sleeping sack for the protection of the hostel’s 
blankets, tucks a dollar-a-day budget into his wallet 
and is equipped for a healthful outing and an intimate 
introduction to the country he has forgotten or never 
known. Spending the full day in the open air, travel- 
ing at his own natural pace, a hosteler finds that 
biking or hiking proves less strenuous than the usual 
day’s activities and is relaxing and fun. The hostel 
overnight charge is twenty-five cents plus a fuel fee of 
five or ten cents. Cooking equipment and blankets 
are furnished so that the hostelers’ packs can be as 
light as possible. Those who don’t own bikes can 
rent lightweight ones from AYH. 

In the evening from New England to California 
these travelers gather in the companionable atmos- 
phere of youth hostels, which are usually barns that 
youth-loving couples have converted into separate 
sleeping quarters for boys and girls, a common kitchen 


where hostelers prepare their own meals, and an in-' 


formal recreation room. Each hostel has its individual 
attractions, but most hostels have outdoor fireplaces, 
swimming nearby, and bookshelves that give the his- 
tory of the community and its interesting features. 
Recreation is spontaneously initiated by the hostelers 
themselves, with folk and square dancing ranking 
most popular. Harmonicas come out of pockets to 
furnish the music and the lawn is used when the crowd 
is too large, or the recreation room too small. It isn’t 
unusual to see accordions, recorders, flutes, and con- 
certinas as part of the hostelers’ equipment. Music 
is as natural a part of youth hosteling as frequent dips 
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in brooks and lakes, whether it is lusty melodies for 

the trail or subtle harmony around the fireplace. 
Hostel rules have grown out of consideration for 

others and the customs that travelers have always 


observed. There is a general “lights-out-at-ten” 
tradition which enables hostelers to rise early with 
plenty of time to make the hostel neat and clean for the 
next group that arrives. The no-smoking rule is a 
precaution against fire for hostels are often housed in 
barns and farm buildings with hay beds. Drinking 
liquor is ruled out as not in keeping with the simpli- 
city of youth hostel living. 

However, experience has shown that the general 
spirit of youth hostelers is not one that needs formal 
regulations to keep order. It is a spirit of cooperation 
and wholesomeness that makes house-parents testify 
in enthusiastic terms about the calibre of the individuals 
they shelter on their property. 


OST hostelers prefer to travel independently, 

alone or with friends, using as their guide the 
AYH Handbook which contains details about all the 
hostels, addresses, names of houseparents, facilities, 
nearby points of interest and key maps showing ap- 
proximate hostel locations to help the traveler map 
out a route through the Smokies, through the Ozarks; 
around the Great Lakes, over Pennsylvania’s Horse- 
shoe Trail, along the West coast of California, or in 
New England. Hostels are arranged in loops and 
chains, each hostel fifteen to thirty miles from the next 
one so that in some regions it is possible to travel for 


months without ever retracing a trail or repeating a 
hostel. 


However, for those who would like to travel under 
leadership, AYH Travel Service offers a variety of 
trips. Every summer one sponsored group spends 
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six weeks in Mexico, using Mexico City as a base 
and taking side trips to mountain scenery that rivals 
the Alps, to colorful towns where Americans are still 
a curosity, to vast mysterious pyramids and ruins. 
Another group, The Rolling Youth Hostelers, uses 
a colonists’ railroad car that is equipped with bunks, 
separate washrooms for boys and girls, and a kitchen. 
This hostel on wheels is attached to express trains and 
then placed on sidings in regions of especial interest 
to serve as a home base for the numerous short trips 
that are taken by foot, bike, or horseback all along 
the Rolling Youth hostel route, across Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and back again through the 
United States, 10,000 miles of travel, 1,000 under their 
cwn power. The Gaspe trip starts in New England, 
skirts the top of Lake Champlain to Montreal and 
swings down into the flat rich valley of the St. Law- 
rence to the high citadel of Quebec, then around the 
Gaspe Peninsula, down through New Brunswick and 
Maine to climb Mt. Washington and coast back 
through New Hampshire to Northfield. 


For those whose vacations are not so extensive, 
there are also suitable planned and guided trips. Every 
Monday groups leave from national headquarters for 
a week of New England backroads on bicycles. From 
New York City there are weekly biking and hiking 
trips throughout the summer into the rustic Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch country, the Appalachians, the Pocono 
Plateau, the Susquehanna River Valley, and over the 
Horseshoe Trail from Valley Forge to Manada Gap. 

An additional convenience this year is that hostels 
are acting as placement bureaus for those who want 
to work on farms, whether it is for a few days or a few 
weeks. If the farm helper wants to live at the hostel 
the usual rule that does not allow a hosteler to remain 
over three nights at one hostel is waived as long as 
he or she observes youth hostel customs and does vital 
farm work. 


For the benefit of organizations that cannot afford 
individual passes, but can travel as a group, the 
American Youth Hostels issues an organization Dass 
for five dollars with which ten people can hostel, eight 
of whom must be under 21 years. This enables 
youngsters from the city who have never seen moyp. 
tains, never had any close contact with rugged scenery 
never been away from home, to make the discoveries 
in the outer world and in themselves that will be cop. 
structive forces in shaping their lives, both immed. 
ately in the sturdier bodies they gain, and ultimately 
in the new horizons that are opened to them. 

3ut the stress of youth hosteling is not on young. 
sters. It is on youth. The “youth” before hosteling 
in the title of the organization does not describe a 
status in years but a status in spirit. Houseparents 
not only tell of older people who bike and hike, 
but of whole families of youth, father, mother, and as 
many as four children with them, finding along with 
health a new companionship in each other. 


T HAS only been eight years since the first Amerj- 

can Youth Hostel was established at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, but already there are more than 250 
of these hostels in the United States, and the progress 
of the movement indicates that the educative and 
healthful values of informal travel will some day be 
the common heritage of all. 

Hosteling is more like camping out, than resorting, 
but the hay ticks, the companionship, the simplicity, 
and the ruggedness are all in keeping with healthier, 
closer relationship with the woods and streams and 
hills. Whether a hosteler has traveled for a day ora 
month he has not only a good start toward physical 
sturdiness, but the basis for enduring health, an in- 
creased love of the outdoors and a greater respect and 
appreciation of a sound body. It is really this respect 
and appreciation that are of the most value, for not 
until each individual regards health as a joy that adds 
to his love of living, rather than a duty, will the nation 
be truly a healthy one. 


(Continued on Page 346) 
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Selections of Pupils for Training 


By 


JOHN M. McCLEERY, M.D. 


Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio 


tions frequently stated by teachers of personal 

health problems come to our minds. Williams, in 
his book, Personal Hygiene Applied, tells us that 
health may be defined as, “The quality of life that 
renders the individual fit to live most and to serve 
best.” - This statement gives us a fairly clear idea as 
to one of the main objectives in health teaching. In 
these times, we all recognize more fully than ever 
before, that if one wishes to live long, he must know 
many of the basic facts regarding healthful living. The 
war has made us realize as never before, that care- 
lessness shortens lives. We also know that in order 
to “best serve” our teachings must lead to the highest 
efficiency possible. Carelessness also hinders efficiency. 

The other statement, frequently made in our health 
teaching, is that the individual must learn to know 
his physical limitations and to live within them and he 
must learn to know his possibilities and to live up to 
them. No one individual perfectly attains this ideal. 
We need to be careful in our dealing with young 
peoples so that individuals who need restrictions are 
protected, but, at the same time, such individuals must 
find outlets in order that they will live up to the finest 
and best of which they are capable. 

In our selection of the pupils who are suited for 
this rather strenuous activities’ program which is 
being proposed today, we are seeking to determine 
which pupils will be able to take the complete program 
with perfect safety. Before such training starts, we 
should have some kind of examination by which the 
unfit can be eliminated. Pre-seasonal examinations 
are already used as a screening device for that purpose 
for competitive athletics. Ideally we always desire 
the use of such fine screens that as féw as possible of 
the unfit students may pass through. These are the 
ones who may become injured by, rather than receiv- 
ing help from, the activity in question. In many 
localities in recent years, physicians have been quite 
successful in carrying out the pre-seasonal examina- 
tions of competitive athletes. At present, the scarcity 
of physicians makes it necessary to use a coarser 
screen. All will agree that a thorough pre-seasonal 
medical examination, is our most satisfactory screening 
device to date. However, even when these were 
carried out, an occasional individual who should have 
heen kept completely out of the activity in question, 
filtered through, and therefore we must admit that no 
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perfect examination has yet been devised. 

Now that physicians for civilian practice are fewer 
in number, the teacher, whether he wishes to do so or 
not, must take on much of the responsibility of screen- 
ing out the unfit. This should be done to the best 
of his ability after completion of as thorough a prep- 
aration for the task as is possible. Institutes help 
greatly in giving the teacher necessary information by 
which he can guide the pupils under his care. Much 
has been published receritly on this subject. The 
Journal of School Health and The Journal of Health 
and Physical Education as well as many other periodi- 
cals have recently carried excellent articles in this 
field. The plan to develop more strenuous physical 
training than has been carried on up to the present 
time will make careful selection of the fit even more 
important than it has been in the past. 

The conscientious physician would not dare to state, 
without examination, that a given pupil is fit for a 
given strenuous activity. He wishes to study the 
evidence on the basis of information regarding the 
candidate’s past history and careful physical examina- 
tion, and only then does he feel safe in giving 
his decision. If the physician restricts a person un- 
necessarily, he may be starting that individual on the 
road to neurotic semi-invalidism. If he fails to 
restrict the one who needs it, he is inviting disaster 
for that individual, not to mention the fact of damage 
to his own reputation though this is less important. 
If the physician feels concern in rendering his decision, 
after many years of careful study and experience in 
physical diagnosis, it is not to be wondered at that 
the teacher feels the burden when called upon to 
decide which pupils may or may not'participate. The 
teacher is more liable than the doctor to be mistaken 
in a certain percentage of cases, but if he secures as 
much information on this subject as possible, masters 
it thoroughly, and uses it to the best of his ability, he 
should not feel remorseful after an occasional mistake. 


NY type of physical examination includes a per- 

sonal history of the pupil and whenever possible, 
a family history. In some instances, the history can 
best be secured from the parents but many times it 
can be furnished only by the pupil himself; however, 
any program to be successful, must have the coopera- 
tion of both parents and pupils. Information contained 
in the history should include all kinds of illnesses 
which the pupil has had, with as nearly as possible, 
the dates, and complications or after effects. It should 
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include any hospital care which the pupil has needed 
and emphasis should be placed upon prolonged illnesses 
and operations. Special questions on these and other 
points may be dictated to students and answered at 


home with the help of the parent. The more that 
parents can be made to feel that they are a part of 
the program, the greater the probability of success. 


The teacher can quickly evaluate these histories. 
Perhaps he may check in red pencil, any items which 
seem to indicate a condition which will bear special 
watching. In the study of these pupils, the major 
objective will be to decide whether or not the student 
will be able to take the strenuous program of physical 
training. On the basis of the history and_ fairly 
careful observation and inspection, you will be able 
to screen out some who will need a more careful 
examination by a physician. You will find others in 
whom you may have only a hunch that something 
may not be quite right. In neither case, do you 
diagnose the condition, but in either case, for the best 
interest of the student and of the program, it is re- 
quired that you send these questionable individuals to 
a physician. 

In order that this plan of screening by the teachers 
may be as effective as possible, it is essential that the 
teacher and doctor cooperate. At present the doctors 
will have time for only the doubtful cases, and when 
pupils are sent for examination, all information in 
the teacher’s hands which might have any bearing on 
the case, should be made available to the medical ex- 
aminer. There may be cases in which the services 
of the county health officers may be desired, when the 
family is poor or when the family physician is not 
accessible. ° 

The teacher’s study of the pupil will of necessity 
be continued for a considerable period of time, but 
in this first inspection as in all subsequent daily health 
inspections, the teacher must constantly be on the 
alert for the various communicable diseases, in order 
that he may immediately get such cases away from 
the group. He may only suspect something in this 
field, but even though he may occasionally find that 
his suspicions are unfounded, it is better to send some 
students to the doctor unnecessarily than to risk con- 
taminating the entire group. Impetigo, scabies, lice 
of head, body, or groin, the common cold, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, chicken pox, mumps, influenza, 
tonsillitis, and whooping cough are a few of the condi- 
tions which must be kept in mind. 


In his first inspection, he will also note the general 
appearance of the pupil. The fatness or thinness of a 
given individual may or may not be of importance, 
but those who are decidedly overweight and who have 
some indication of general sluggishness, should be 
studied by the physician with the possibility of gland- 
ular defects. The thin individual should have special 
attention. It should be determined whether there is 
any tuberculosis in his family or in his own personal 
history, although the theory that thinness is necessarily 
a predisposing factor in tuberculosis, has been rather 
generally discarded. Most of us still hold to the beliez 
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that slight excessive weight in this age group has some 
advantage over an excessive thinness, but many of 
these cases adjust themselves as they grow older, 
is often psychologically bad to call too much attention 
to moderate deviation from the average weight op 
height. There are many instances of unnecessary 
concern being produced in the minds of the pupils and 
of their families because of the fact that too much at. 
tention is paid to the height-weight ratios, as indicated 
on the various charts. 

The height, weight, chest expansion and_ other 
measurements are of some interest, but of no great 
value in determining physical fitness. This is also 
true of hearing and vision testing, except in cases of 
serious defects, and most chest deformities are not 
important. If the deformity is decidedly marked, then 
there may be reason to request some examination oj 
the lungs and of the heart as well as of the spine. 

Some spinal conditions must by all means be con- 
sidered, as some of those mal-formations result in 
limitation of function and others may be indicative of 
destructive disease. With the almost complete eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis in this country, the spine 
and the joints of the body are much less frequently 
the seat of infection by the tuberculin bacillus. Of 
course when tuberculin testing with X-ray of the 
positive reactions is carried out, much information re- 
garding the individual pupil is available; however, 
when marked or painful deformity of the vertebral 
column is present there ‘is indication for a medical 
examination. This is also true of the pelvis and legs. 


T IS generally agreed that most individuals with 

menstrual disturbances are more liable to be helped 
than made worse by activity and a physical fitness 
program ; however, there will be a few who will con- 
tinue to require some time off with each period and 
occasionally one of the worst sufferers will need care- 
ful study by the physician. Usually the cases are 
difficult to diagnose and treat and one merely has to 
take the word of the pupil that she is incapacitated, 
and relieve her of required work at that time. 

The circulatory system is perhaps of greatest interest 
to most of us in this field. While the teacher cannot 
examine the heart, he should refer all pupils with a 
history of rheumatic fever to a doctor. The teacher 
can also detect unusual responses to exercise such as 
pallor, panting or conspicuous pulsation in the left 
thorax. He can detect tiredness and exhaustion. 
While this is not always a cardiac condition, the 
tendency to excessive tiredness, on the day following 
exertion is often of greater significance than is ex- 
haustion immediately following exercise. The condition 
of the lungs must always be kept in mind, and more 
often than the heart is a factor in producing the 
chronically weary individual. 

I see no reason why teachers should not examine 
the pulse. Ordinarily they cannot interpret their 
findings with a great degree of accuracy, but they can 
discover some who should be given the medical ex- 
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Administrative Problems Confronting 
Intramurals 


THOMAS G. IERARDI 


College of the City of New York 


NTRAMURAL athletics have had a very hap- 

hazard and unscientific development, like that of a 

meandering river winding about for 50 miles to 
cover a distance of 10. The intramural programs were 
evidently started as outgrowths from intercollegiate 
athletics and inadequate activity class programs in 
colleges. Elements have been added to the programs 
to fit the individual situation. 

To what end this program is of benefit in preparing 
students for participation in life has frequently been 
studied so that most intramurals now include those 
elements that have the greatest carry-over value for 
future living. Examples are swimming, golf, tennis. 

But we are now on the threshold of a changing social 
order and our nation is geared to war. Hence the 
problems that administration faces in intramural ath- 
letics are based upon this one fact: that we are at 
war and our whole effort must be turned from thoughts 
of carry-over value to those of building manpower 
strong enough to bring success in this war. Therefore, 
for the duration, the first and foremost objective of 
intramural athletics must be based upon the war needs 
for manpower and womanpower—individuals organi- 
cally sound and physically prepared to exert their 
muscles for national survival. We must develop bodies 
that are vigorously prepared to face the rigors of the 
armed force needs, the factory needs, the farm needs, 
and the civilian needs. In order to carry out this first 
objective of developing organically sound bodies, all 
intramural competitors should not only be physically 
examined, but should take steps to correct any 
remedial defects immediately. Any remedial defect not 
corrected within the time set by the examining physi- 
cian should exclude the individual from all competition 
until that defect is corrected. The administrative head 
of an intramural athletic program should accept the 
responsibility of seeing that this is accomplished, par- 
ticularly in those colleges where intramurals are sub- 
stituted for formally organized physical education 
classes. 

The second objective is to develop the will to win, 
regardless of the contest or the odds, never to admit 
defeat while there is still spirit and life in the com- 
petitor. I do not mean by this that the rules of the 
contest are to be ignored. On the contrary, they are 
the symbolical proof of our democracy. But we should 
learn to play long and hard, according to the rules, and 
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win. Certain types of activities tend to develop com- 
petitive spirit. Perhaps the entire program should be 
established on the will-to-win criterion. 


Facilities and Equipment 

The administrator has probably had his activities 
curtailed to some degree due to priority ratings on ma- 
terials essential to the war effort which are also used 
in athletic equipment. The time is coming when many 
of our programs may depend upon the ingenuity of the 
administrator and staff in utilizing home-made equip- 
ment for games.* 

Intramural programs have been primarily designed 

around available types of play space with very little 
effort to invent or create new types of activities. It 
is possible that the program may be forced by various 
limitations to invent competitive games of skill and 
chance and daring far different from any now used. 
Perhaps we will evolve from it all another national 
game, for it was from such a challenging situation 
that basketball and baseball were created. 
Programs may be influenced by environment be- 
cause colleges with settings in large urban areas will 
find more students working part-time in defense and 
related: industries, or students supplanting individuals 
needed by defense who, therefore, will be unable to par- 
ticipate during the week. It is suggested that admin- 
istrators look to types of outing programs that could 
be used on Sundays to meet the needs of groups other- 
wise employed during the week. 

The speeding up of the academic program with con- 
sequent academic obligations, may also curtail the 
number of students turning out for any intramural 
program. The progressive administrator has in many 
instances insisted that health and physical education 
activities be ranked in importance with academic sub- 
ject matter, and that as much emphasis be given to 
organic and neuromuscular development as to science 
and languages. It is important to note at this time 
that little benefit is derived from pure knowledge 
when the physical being is incapable of standing up 
under the complex competitive civilization in which 
we now live. There have been too many mental break- 


downs in college men under continuous pressure. 
(Continued on Page 346) 


* Back issues of the national Journal of Health and Physical 

Education will help in adapting the program to games that 
need smaller amounts of equipment and facilities. 
can be found in the column, “How We Do It.” 
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Driving through mud with the aid of traction devices 


E HAVE all seen pictures of Army jeeps 

sailing through the air with the greatest of 

ease, with all wheels off the ground, and an 
expression of extreme delight on the faces of the occu- 
pants. This sort of picture is definitely exciting and 
never fails to thrill us. However, it is a well estab- 
lished fact that Army officers engaged in the training 
of military motor vehicle operators often wish that 
these flying jeep pictures had never been taken or pub- 
lished. They point out that while it is sometimes 
necessary for an Army driver to drive at top speed in 
order to get to a certain destination at a certain time 
because his mission is urgent, military motor vehicles 
are expensive equipment and should never be sub- 
jected to abuse except in an emergency. 

Our Army is taking extreme care to insure that 
its drivers will be trained in the safe operation of 
their vehicles and in the preventive maintenance of 
vehicle parts which is so important if breakdowns are 
to be prevented and vehicles are to be ready to run 
at a moment’s notice. The Army’s attitude toward 
safety is well expressed in these quotations from the 
Driver’s Manual, a_ pocket-size booklet of driving, 
maintenance, and safety hints which is given to all 
military vehicle operators: 


Some men get the idea that because war involves dangerous 
acts, it is “smart” to be reckless all the time under war con- 
ditions. Quite to the contrary, the more we suffer by enemy 
action, and the more we are compelled to take risks, the more 
we need to avoid losing men and property through careless- 
ness or recklessness. A hero takes risks when he hopes to 
gain a worthy objective; only a fool takes risks needlessly. 


Present plans call for an army in excess of eight 
million men, of whom approximately one in every 
four, or more than two million, will be trained in 
various sorts of motor transport duties. This train- 
ing obviously is a stupendous task. The training pro- 
gram for military motor transport vehicle drivers, for 
example, is one of 240 hours. The Army has realized 
for some time that a great deal of the preliminary 
instruction—the principles of motor vehicle construc- 
tion, operation, maintenance, the rules of the road, and 
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Safety Education 
in Driver Training 


By 
HAROLD R. DANFORD 


Director, Education Division 
National Conservation Bureau 
New York City 


the instilling of a proper viewpoint toward the vehicle 
and a proper realization of the driver’s responsibilities 
—can best be taught in the classroom. A considerable 
portion of the approved driver-training course con- 
sists of classroom instruction. 

Much of this training that the Army gives its driv- 
ers closely parallels that required to make a compe- 
tent and trustworthy civilian driver. While many 
military transport vehicles are equipped with devices 
not found on most civilian vehicles, such as a winch, 
for rescuing disabled or stuck vehicles, front-wheel 
drive, and in many cases four or more _ rear-wheel 
drive, five or more forward-gear ratios, and two or 
more reverse gear ratios to provide an extreme con- 
centration of power, traction devices which are actu- 
ally removable caterpillar tracks, which the driver may 
install when crossing deep mud or other insecure ter- 
rain, the fundamentals of operation under most of the 
conditions under which vehicles must be driven are 
similar to those confronting the civilian. For ex- 
ample, Army drivers must observe civilian traffic rules 
and regulations at all times except when special 


arrangements are made for military or civilian police 


to control civilian traffic for a “motor march.” 


EALIZING that the schools and colleges of the 
nation are excellently fitted to provide driver 
(Continued on Page 342) 
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URING war times there is a tendency among 
D Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen to accept recre- 

ation for those in the armed services more 
quickly than leisure time pursuits for industrial work- 
ers. In recent months service men’s clubs have been 
opened in practically all larger cities. Many of these 
clubs are for transient soldiers or sailors, since the 
club is many miles from the nearest camp or base. 
In many of these same cities, there are war industries 
that must keep running twenty-four hours a day if 
the service man is to be properly equipped to wage 
war on the enemy. These same cities often overlook 
the necessity for industrial workers to spend their 
leisure time in a manner worthy of an all-out effort 
for victory. Both groups of people—the “Army in 
Overalls” and the “Army in Uniform”—need proper 
recreation. 

During the past year the nation’s war-pressed in- 
dustrial output lost 484,059,000 work days as a result 
of off-the-job causes. “The effect on production was 
the same as though enemy bombers had knocked out 
for the entire year 1,861 industrial plants, each em- 
ploying 1,000 men and women. At 60 cents on hour 
this represented $2,323,483,200 lost from pay envel- 
opes.”** This loss of manpower will likely grow 
during 1943, when the total labor force will be 
13,000,000 greater than normal. Therefore, the big 
problem today is to reduce absenteeism. 

Industry has only a small part in the overall em- 
ployee’s leisure-time problem. Since only ten per cent 
of the total amount of time lost by war workers is a 
result of on-the-job conditions (accidents, health, etc.), 
it is readily seen “that the whole problem is a com- 
munity, rather than an exclusively industrial responsi- 
bility.” 

Many industries are finding it advantageous to have 
rest periods to break the monotony of an eight-hour 
shift. Singing, movies, talks, table games, shows, 
music, and the like are usable at these periods. Brown 
says, “the emotional state of persons depends upon 
many circumstances outside the plant—conditions of 
marital life, recreation habits, illness of wife or child, 
family diet, extent of personal debt, the irritant of 
unpleasant relatives—all factors which may gravely 
affect the employee’s emotional stability and hence, 
his production efficiency.”2 Well selected recreation 
habits are saving lives every day by placing a more 
efficient worker on the job to supply implements of 
war for the men and women on the fighting front. 





*Numbers refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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Our Army in Overalls 


HAROLD J. WEEKLEY 


Community War Services 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Recreation supplies human values which make it able 
to stand on its own merit; however, in supplying these 
human values it does supply the worker with a greater 
desire to do a better job today! 


ECREATION workers have a definite contribu- 

tion to make in supplying proper leisure-time 
pursuits for the war workers. The average worker 
spends about two-thirds of his time away from work. 
It is during the off-job-hours that much personal sabo- 
tage occurs. This time has caused many industries 
to establish full-time recreation personnel to help sup- 
ply the workers with a desirable form of diversion. 


Recreation supplied by the industry at the job site 
seldom solves the total problem. Most of the workers 
live away from the plant location and desire their rec- 
reation nearer home. The worker is also interested 
in his (or her) family being offered the opportunities 
of community centers, playgrounds, parks, and the like. 
Plants seldom supply this responsibility of the munici- 
pality—to offer to the greatest number of people the 
most desirable form of recreation possible. 

Recreational needs for many industrial communities 
has become more important during the war than for 
normal times. Reasons for this situation include the 
following facts: 


1. Thousands of men and women have left their 
home communities to work in a war industry. With 
family left behind the social ties are broken. 


2. Workers must often travel many miles by auto, 
bus, train, or boat each day in going to and from work. 


3. Shortage of housing has caused the bedroom to 
be a place for five or six to sleep instead of one or 
two. Trailers and shacks are frequently home for an 
indefinite time ; therefore, recreation at home is impos- 
sible much of the time. 

4. With pleasure driving discouraged or forbidden, 
nearby cities that might offer an attraction for com- 
mercial recreation or picnic sites can no longer be 
visited. 

5. Around-the-clock working hours have caused the 
“swing shift” group to be considered in larger com- 
munities. 

6. Excessive high cost for minimum living condi- 
tions often makes it impossible for the lower wage scale 
group to spend money for commercial recreation, and 
those making more money than ever before often are 
confronted: with a lack of’ proper places to spend 
money; therefore, they indulge in undesirable activi- 
ties which lower job efficiency. Most people feel that 









































all industrial workers are making plenty of money and 
can take care of themselves; this thought is often 
wrong. 


7. Resentment of local residents to newcomers has 
been evidenced in some communities. Their unfriendly 
attitude hampers full use of existing community recre- 
ation facilities. 

8. Local residents have crowded into three or four 
rooms of their homes and rented the other three rooms 
to workers. This condition, coupled with many moth- 
ers working, makes home recreation impossible and 
creates a need for some place for the children to play. 

9. New industries have been placed on grounds 
formerly used as play areas, and nothing has been pro- 
vided to replace the lost area. 

10. Localities are not always able to supply any rec- 
reational opportunities. The city government is usu- 
ally financially embarrassed and private agencies are 
non-existent. 

11. Few new industries supply recreation personnel 
in establishing the war plant. The program is usually 
supplied by older established companies. 


The importance of recreation during the war emer- 
gency was recognized by the federal government when 
the Recreation Section of the Federal Security Agency 
was established by executive order in December, 1940. 
The Recreation Section, under the guidance of Mark 
A. McCloskey, has the responsibility of coordinating 
all recreation during the war. The recreation repre- 
sentatives have helped establish Defense Recreation 
Committees in more than 1200 communities of the 
United States. Their services have been primarily in 
areas impacted with members of the armed services 
or war workers. A total of 265 Federal Recreation 
buildings have been built in the United States of which 
twenty-two are helping serve war workers. These 
structures were constructed by the Army or the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. Each social center was certified 
by the Federal Security Agency as a war need. The 
F.S.A. received the structure from the F.W.A. and in 
turn handed it over for operation to the municipality 
in which it was situated, or the United Service Organ- 
izations. These centers were built to partially relieve 
the shortage of recreation centers in the impacted 
areas. 

Construction varied from simple frame _ buildings 
designed for use during the emergency to more elab- 
orate structures such as that located at Radford, Vir- 
ginia. The Radford building includes public library, 
offices, lounge, toilets, kitchen, snack bar, social room, 
gymnasium, craft and hobby shop, maintenance shop, 
dark room, health room, showers and dressing rooms 
for men and women, handball court, storage space, 
coal room, and furnace room. 

In F. S. A. region IV (North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia) four 
Federal Recreation Buildings, primarily for war work- 
ers, have been built at Radford, Virginia; Charleston, 
West Virginia; Morgantown, West Virginia; and 
South Charleston, West Virginia. Another is under 
construction at Point Pleasant, West Virginia. 
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The five communities just mentioned are typical jp. 
dustrial areas. The expansion of local industries to 
war production plus new plants being built Overnight 
caused most of the problems mentioned earlier, These 
areas were typical in that they all lacked sufficient re. 
creation facilities. With the aid of the Federal Secyr- 
ity Agency, these communities are now able to haye 
greatly expanded programs for war workers. These 
four communities, which have a Federal Recreation 
Building completed, have legal Public Recreation Com. 
missions which are a part of the city government. 
These commissions supervise the program and have 
charge of the buildings. Each city has hired a full time 
superintendent of Recreation (three for the first time) 
who is director of the building and plans the entire 
municipal recreation program. The WPA supplied 
much of the leadership, until it was terminated, while 
city funds paid for heat, light, water, supplies, a jani- 
tor, and the director. Since WPA withdrew its assist- 
ance, leadership is paid from municipal tax funds. 

In Point Pleasant, West Virginia, the Defense Re- 
creation Committee was able to hire a full-time director 
of recreation, for the first time, for the summer months, 
They plan to continue this procedure and have a full- 
time director in the near future. 


NOTHER contributing factor to recreation for 

industrial workers and their families has been the 
increased interest by Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity to provide recreation for all people at all new housing 
projects of 50 dwelling units or more. A minimum 
indoor area of 9 square feet per housing unit for com- 
munity facilities is being built on all new developments. 
Some older projects that lacked these essential facili- 
ties are now receiving them. The FPHA has also 
been supplying a minimum outdoor play area of 0.3 
acre for 50 dwelling units; 1.9 acres for 300 units; 
3.9 acres for 1,000 units, etc. Recreation personnel 
is provided in some of these projects by the FPHA. 
Others are supplied by the community, USO, or some 
other organization. Since many of the projects are 
iocated in isolated areas, it is very important that these 
leisure-time facilities and areas be provided as a nec- 
essary part of each housing project. 

The USO is spending approximately 6 per cent of 
its total expenditure for industrial workers and their 
families (this per cent for war-worker recreation is 
now being raised). These operations are most fre- 
quently rentals of old store buildings, women’s club 
rooms, a mansion, or the renovation of some other 
structure. All agencies which make up the USO 
sponsor leisure-time programs for members of the 
armed services. Three agencies also provide “off-job” 
pursuits for the war workers and their families. They 
are the YMCA, YWCA, and the women’s division of 
the NCCS. An outstanding contribution by the USO 
is being made at Dublin, Virginia, where the USO 
director has fought an “uphill battle” to get the resi- 
dents of this small rural community to accept the 
“newcomers.” The USO has made a great contri- 


(Continued on Page 345) 
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Resolutions On Priorities 

N APRIL 15, 1943, a meeting was held at Cincinnati, 

Ohio, in connection with the National War Fitness Con- 
ference, to consider priorities needed for civilian physical 
fitness and health. The following organizations sent repre- 
sentatives: The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; National Recreation Association ; 
National Collegiate Athletic Association; College Physical 
Education Association; National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations; Athletic Institute; Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States of America; Society of 
State Directors of Physical and Health Education; State 
Directors of Physical Fitness; Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion; Athletic and Recreation Branch, Army Service Forces, 
War Department; and the Division of Physical Fitness of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Federal 
Security Agency. Representatives of athletic, playground, 
gymnasium, and sporting goods manufacturers were also 
present. Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Executive Director of the 
Division of Physical Fitness of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, acted as Chairman. 

It was agreed that all of the delegates present should con- 
stitute a committee to be named the “Temporary Joint Com- 
mittee on Essential Materials for Physical Fitness.” Mr. 
Avery J. Brundage was asked to serve as Chairman and Dr. 
Harlan G. Metcalf as Secretary. The following resolution, 
to be presented to the War Production Board, was adopted: 

Wuereas, A high degree of physical fitness is necessary 
for the maximum service on the home front, peak production 
on the war production front, and maximum efficiency on the 
military front; and 

Wuereas, Supplies and equipment are necessary to carry on 
an adequate program of physical fitness, and 

Wuereas, It is now apparent that there are not adequate 
supplies to meet the minimum essentials at this moment to 
supply the civilian population; therefore, be it 

REsoLveD, That the organizations whose names are attached 
hereto and which serve the total civilian population of the 
nation, request the War Production Board to immediately 
institute procedures for the release of those essential materials 
necessary for the continuance of the program of physical fit- 
ness imperative to the war effort. , 

During the year, Dr. Jay B. Nash appointed a President’s 
Committee on Priorities with A. H. Pritzlaff as Chairman. 
This committee presented the following resolution which was 
approved on April 16, 1943, by the Representative Assembly 
of the A.A.H.P.E.LR. 

WHEREAS, a joint resolution will be submitted to the War 
Production Board asking for a release of equipment and 
supplies essential to the continuance of the program of physical 
fitness imperative to the war effort, and 

Wuereas, this Association is cognizant of this need, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation concur in the Joint Res- 
olution and empower its President and Executive Secretary 
to cooperate with other organizations in the solution of the 
priorities problem. 





Membership Plans 

At THE present time individuals or organizations wishing 
* ‘to join the A.A.H.P.E.R. may do so during any month 
in the year. This means that every month in the year ad- 
dressograph plates must be cut, expiration notices must be 
sent, and files must be brought up to date. The present pro- 
cedure is time consuming and costly. 

In order to reduce the ‘cost and increase efficiency in 
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handling memberships, it has been decided that all member- 
ships received after July 1, 1943, will be entered as beginning 
in one of three months; i. e., either October, January, or April. 
Many of the present memberships begin in one of these three 
months. Under the new plan memberships would expire in 
September, December, or March. Adjustments will be made 
with persons whose present memberships are later transferred 
to begin in October, January, or April. 


Federal Aid for Education 

ENATE Bill 637 was introduced in the Senate of the 

United States, February 4, 1943, by Mr. Thomas of Utah 
for himself and Mr. Hill. This bill, if passed, would authorize 
for the duration of the war emergency $200,000,000 annually 
for meeting the emergency in teachers’ salaries and $100,- 
000,000 annually for reducing inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity among the states. 

The bill had a favorable hearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and was expected to come be- 
fore the Senate about June 1. It is planned to have Mr. Ram- 
speck of Georgia introduce the bill to the House, after which a 
hearing will be held before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion. , 

At the National War Fitness Conference held at Cincinnati 
in April, the Representative Assembly of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
passed a resolution (printed in the May Journal) urging the 
Congress of the United States to enact into law Bill S 637. 
Every member of the A.A.H.P.E.R. should contact his Sen- 
ators and Representatives immediately and request them to 
cast a favorable vote for this bill. 


Education and The United Nations 

ECENTLY the Educational Services Division of the 

Office of War Information released a report from the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, which deals with the problems of reconstruction in 
the occupied countries, re-education in Germany and education 
in the post-war system. The report recommends that the 
United Nations agree to establish, as soon as possible, an 
International Office of Education which would function as 
one of the principal parts of any new international authority. 
Among its many tasks the I.0.E. would: 

1. Prepare international agreements upon minimum educa- 
tional standards. 

2. Advise, inspect, and report upon the carrying out of such 
agreements. 

3. Make financial grants in aid of educational expansion to 
states requiring such assistance. 

4. Provide a bureau of research and information on educa- 
tional organization and methods. 

5. Recommend methods whereby the peoples of all countries 
can be educated in the knowledge of international cooperation 
and the spirit of world citizenship, and prepare, inspect, and 
report upon such international agreements as may be con- 
cluded for this purpose. 

6. Carry out on behalf of the member states such inquiries 
and such undertakings as they may agree upon for the further 
advancement of education generally, and in particular of 
education for world citizenship. 

The new spirit of education must be a national and inter- 
national responsibility. To begin with, countries must insure 
free access to all education, from grammar school to univers- 
ity, for all who are capable of benefiting from it. They must 
insure for teachers a training period which will give them 
knowledge concerning the lives of other people. And they 
must take necessary measures to raise the status of the teacher 
to that of other great professions. 






Summer Playgrounds and War Savings 
| pee summer many schools will be closed except for the 
summer playground activities carried out on_ school 
grounds. In most instances, these playgrounds will be under 
the supervision and leadership of physical education teachers 
and teachers in other fields. 

To assist in the war effort, a schedule of summer savings 
should be adopted on every playground. Playground super- 
visors should have a definite plan for encouraging all those 
who come to the playgrounds to purchase War Stamps and 
Bonds, much as they have done in school during the school 
year. Everyone should carry out the pledge to every soldier, 
sailor, and marine, “For you there can be no rest. For me 
there should be no vacation from the part I can play to help 
win the war) I, therefore, solemnly promise to continue to 
buy United States War Savings Stamps and Bonds to the 
limit of my ability throughout my summer vacation and until 
our victory is won.” 

Victory Through Fitness, Workshop 
University of Wisconsin, Mad ‘son 
June 24-30 

HE Victory Through Fitness Workshop, which is being 

held at the University of Wisconsin, June 24-30, will be 
sponsored by the National Association of Directors and 
Teachers of Physical Education for College Women in co- 
operation with the Women’s Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Lathrop Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The purpose of the Workshop is to study the manual, 
Physical Fitness for Students in Colleges and Universities 
through Health and Physical Education, prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Commissioner of Education, with the 
collaboration of the U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and the Physical Fitness Director of 


the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. The 
members in attendance will be guided in their group wor, 
by consultants, specialists from the U. S. office of Educa. 
tion, Members of the Armed Forces and group leaders from 
the field of health, physical education, and recreation. 

A staff of outstanding leaders in college work has been 
selected to guide the progress of the Workshop. As consult. 
ants, there will be Emily Andrews, Professor of Physical Edy. 
cation and Head of Department, Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Eduard Lindeman, New York Schoo} of 
Social Work, New York City; Dr. Arthur H Steinhays 
Professor of Physiology, George Williams College, Chicago 
Illinois. Among the specialists will be Dorothy La Salle 
Specialist in Physical Fitness, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Group leaders have been selected from 
experienced persons in college work. Study groups will be 
planned with consideration of the general organization of the 
U. S. Physical Fitness Manual for College Women. Among 
these group leaders are: Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College 
—Core program; Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota— 
Administrative Standards; Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College— 
Fundamentals course; Laurentine Collins, Wayne University 
—Workshop coordinator; Ruth Glassow, University of Wis- 
consin—Testing; Helen Hazelton, Purdue University—Motj- 
vation; Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin College—Health Implica- 
tions. 

There will be no charge for the Workshop. Room and 
board has been procured for the Workshop period for $15.75, 
at the new women’s dormitory overlooking Lake Mendota. 
Send in reservation forms promptly. Bring play clothes, 
The Wisconsin campus affords all types of recreation—swim- 
ming, canoeing, and sailing. Facilities in the gymnasium will 
also be available for your use. 
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Alice Schriver, national chairman, has found it necessary to 
resign her office due to the pressure of other activities. Her 
resignation was regretfully accepted by the Legislative Board 
and Executive Committee during the meetings at Cincinnati. 
Dr. Anna Espenschade will succeed Miss Schriver, and a 
chairman-elect will be elected through a mail ballot. 

The N.S.W.A. is cooperating in a project to establish norms 
for girls in physical fitness testing. The project is under the 
direction of Dr. Eleanor Metheny, of the Research Committee. 
It was initiated because of the statement in the Victory Corps 
Manual that there are no authentic, acceptable data on tests 
for girls. 

As a result of requests from countries in South America 
for girls’ sports rules, the committee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs of the section is arranging for the translation of the 
basketball rules into Spanish for use in South America. The 
translations will be sent as a service, and the countries which 
use them will have only the expense of publishing them. 
Later, our technical films will be sent. Elizabeth Beall, of 
Wellesley, is chairman of the committee. 

The United States Lacrosse Association Tournament was 
held in Greenwich, Conn., on May 15, 16. Players from Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
competed. No All-American teams were selected this year, 
as full teams from each association could not attend. 

The following officers have been elected for the coming 
year: 

Executive Committee: Anna Espenschade, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, Chairman-elect ; 
Alice Schriver, Past Chairman, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Bessie Rudd, Secretary, Pembroke College, 
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Providence, Rhode Island; Dorothy Beatty, Treasurer, 308 
Thornhill Road, Baltimore, Maryland; Wilhelmine Meissner, 
Chairman, Policy and Finance Committee, Bayside High 
School, Bayside, Long Islasid, N. Y.; Josephine Fiske, Chair- 
man, Rules and Editorial Committee, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts, Member-at-large; Ruth White, University 
of Mississippi, University, Mississippi, Member-at-large. 

District Chairmen: Eastern: Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass.; Midwest: Edith Jones, Proviso 
High School, Maywood, IIl.; Central: Esther French, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Southern: Christine 
White, Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina; South- 
west: Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah; Northwest: Dorthalee Horne, Central College of Ed- 
ucation, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Members-at-Large: Margaret Barr, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California; Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Alfreda Mosscrop, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Elizabeth Ludwig, 
1900 North 29th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Ruth White, 
University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi; Janet 
Woodruff, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Advisory Members: Ethel Bowers, National Recreation 
Association, 315 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; Laurie Camp- 
bell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Helen 
Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; Gertrude 
Moulton, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Pattric O’Keefe, 
Assistant Director, Physical Education, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

A.F.C.W.: Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Executive Board of National College Directors: Anna 
Espenschade, Chairman of Section. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees: Constitution—Christine 
White, Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina; Elections 
—Alice Schriver, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Officials’ Rating—Florence Hupprich, Oregon State College, 
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Corvallis, Ore. ; Policy and Finance—Wilhelmine Meissner, 
Bayside High School, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y.; Rules 
and Editorial—Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Chairmen of Special Committees: Public Relations—Martha 
Gable, 1318 Wakeling St. Philadelphia, Pa. ; Publications— 
Norma Leavitt, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. ; Re- 
search—Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; Standards—Margaret Duncan, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri; Visual Aids—Fredericka 
Bernhard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.; War 
Emergency—Louise Kjellstrom, 3200 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Inter-American Relations—Elizabeth Beall, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

News Editor—Lucia Ernst, 149 Beach Ave., Larchmont, 
N. Y. 
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BEY. sax Yay Deeps By Nellie B. Cochran 

The new bill which will require a daily period of physical 
education in Illinois high schools, is still pending in the state 
legisjature. 

Neil Ewing, co-chairman of the South Central District, 
reports a five-day-a-week program in the Tri-City Consoli 
dated High School at Buffalo. This is a school of about 165 
pupils. The program is directed by W. L. Coddington, and 
includes a large proportion of calisthenics, tumbling, and 
apparatus work. 

Catherine Callahan of Morton Junior College has prepared 
a radio script on physical education which has been turned 
over to the Illinois Education Association for presentation 
on its radio outlet. 

The University of Illinois is offering graduate courses in 
physical education in its summer school beginning June 14. 

The Illinois Physical Education Association and the Illinois 
Coaches’ Association co-operated in publishing the May issue 
of the News, the quarterly news bulletin. 

The Coaches’ Association will sponsor an All-Star Clinic to 
be held at the Universfty of Illinois August 18 to 21. 

The nominating committee of the state association has pro- 
posed the following slate: President, C. O. Jackson, of the 
University of Illinois; Ist Vice President, A. G. Haussler, 
Principal of Pekin High School; 2nd Vice President, Florence 
Martin of Oak Park and River Forest High School; Secre- 
tary, Edward Coray of Wheaton College; Treasurer, Bessie 
Specht of Chicago public schools. 

Chicago Teachers College is giving an intensive course to 
help teachers now substituting in physical education in Chi- 
cago elementary schools. The course, which is open only to 
graduates of the Chicago Teachers College, will continue 
through the summer session. 

The annual women’s all state tennis tournament usually 
sponsored by James Millikin University at Decatur, has been 
cancelled because of transportation and other difficulties. 

A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education in the Chi- 
cago public schools, and President of the A.A.H.P.E.R., has 
been called to Washington for consultation with Commissioner 
Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Earl Bland, who has been football coach at Hirsch High 
School in Chicago, died during the first week in May. His 
loss will be deeply regretted by his fellow teachers and 
students. 


Weegeemss a i lt tl By Roy Liddicoat 
The National Association for College Women will hold a 
Workshop Conference at the University of Wisconsin June 24 
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to July 3. The group will focus its study upon the physical 
education program as defined by the manual on physical fit- 
ness for college women which has been prepared and is now 
in process of printing by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Miss Mabel Shirley of St. Olaf’s College is chairman of 
the committee which is planning the conference, and she 
reports that women from all sections of the country are 
planning to attend. Miss Dorothy La Salle, Physical Fitness 
Specialist in the U. S. Office of Education, is acting with the 
planning committee and will be in attendance throughout the 
conference. 


On May 22 the Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of North High School in Sheboygan presented a Physical 
Fitness Demonstration. The purpose of the demonstration, 
as set forth in a most attractive program folder, was to 
acquaint townspeople with the manner in which physical 
education is meeting the wartime challenge. Exercises and 
activities which lend themselves to the development of 
strength, endurance, coordination and agility, were featured 
throughout the program, which was conducted by Elizabeth 
McGinnis, Marianna Rehder, Robert Griffith, Charles Jones 
and Marvin Peterson. 

The Student War Council at the University of Wisconsin 
has organized a Conditioning Program for university women. 
A leader has been appointed in each organized house for 
women and these leaders direct the house group exercises 
either at 10:30 p. Mm. or at 7:15 a. mM. The leaders are using 
as a basis for the program the pamphlet, “How to Keep Fit 
and Like It,’ compiled by Dr. Arthur Steinhaus and _ his 
committee. 


A recent demonstration given at Kohler under the super- 
vision of Roy Ebben and Marian Hoff was particularly in- 
teresting in concept and the originality of its presentation, a 
definite indication of their all-out effort in contributing to the 
physical fitness program. 

Miss Marguerite Schwarz of the University of Wisconsin 
has joined the WAACS and will leave her teaching position 
at the end of the year. 

Added to the long list of Wisconsin physical education 
men who have joined the armed forces, are the following 
names which have recently come to our attention: Carl 
Bechtold, Gil Rottman, Stan Bartz, Ken Royal and Howard 
Mundt of Milwaukee, and Donald Odbert of Kenosha. 

During the first summer session the State Teachers Colleges 
at Lacrosse and Platville are offering comprehensive courses 
in the conduct of the High School Victory Corps Physical 
Fitness Program. 

Robert Nohr, acting chairman of the Professional Course 
at the University of Wisconsin, has announced a full program 
of both undergraduate and graduate courses in physical 
education during both the six and eight weeks’ summer ses- 
sions. 

W. J. Wittich of LaCrosse State Teachers College is co- 
operating with a standing committee appointed by Supt. 
Bardwell in setting up a high school curriculum fitted directly 
to present conditions. 

The Milwaukee High School Coaches’ Association, number- 
ing 70 members and representing 99 per cent of the coaching 
staff has recently sent a Resolution to the Finance Committee 
of the Board of Education, asking for remuneration for the 
extra time spent in coaching. A memorandum was included 
calling attention to the fact that many other teachers in the 
system were gainfully employed after school hours in local 
defense plants. 

A similar request was made by the Kenosha High School 
Coaches’ Association in February and a financial adjustment 
was made. 

In conjunction with Dr. H. C. Merritt, Supervisor of 
Secondary Schools for the Wisconsin State Department, the 
Physical Fitness Committee of the state association, with 
Fred Hein‘as chairman, is working out plans for a series of 
physical fitness institutes to be held in each county in the 
state, during the late spring and early fall. Dr. Merritt and 
Mr. Hein were recently in conference on the matter at Apple- 








ton and although the plans are still tentative, the work is 
well under way. This series of institutes is being formulated 
on the results of a recent survey made by the committee in 
some five hundred high schools throughout the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA : By Forrest G. Clark 

West Virginians who attended the National War Fitness 
Conference in Cincinnati, April 13, 14, included the Misses 
Grace M. Griffin, Elizabeth Wooddell, Margaret G. Fox, 
Clarissa Williams, Elizabeth Steinbecker, Ernestine Troemel, 
Mary White, Connie Forbush, Margaret Covert, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Noli, Mrs. John Thorne, Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Thompson, Carl Hamill, Harold Weekley, Dr. R. W. Web- 
ster, and Forrest G. Clark. 

Five hundred and nine persons representing 224 different 
schools attended the physical fitness conferences held in seven- 
teen centers throughout West Virginia last winter. 

The state colleges as well as West Virginia University 
have expanded their programs of physical education to serve 
more students with more intensive physical fitness programs, 
according to announcements in the West Virginia News 
Letter. 

High School Victory Corps have been organized in high 
schools throughout the state, following blanket instructions 
from the State Department of Education early in the year. In 
each instance an extended physical training program is in- 
cluded, with emphasis placed on the conditioning of boys near 
the eighteen-year level. 





IN MEMORIAM 
Alva B. Johnson 
Storer College, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, announces 
the death of Professor Alva B. Johnson, former coach and 
director of physical education. Professor Johnson was granted 
a leave of absence last June and enlisted in the U. S. Navy. 
He was killed somewhere in the Pacific. He is the first 
casualty among the men who have gone to the armed forces 
from Storer. Professor Johnson earned his A. B. degree 
at Morgan College in Baltimore where he was an outstanding 
athlete, having been captain of the football team and AIll- 
American tackle on the mythical first colored team of America. 
He took special work at Temple, Drexel, and Long Island 
Universities. 





Ensign Edward H. Cubbon, U.S.N.R., formerly of Uni- 
versity Demonstration High School, Morgantown, Penn- 
sylvania, and later of California State Teachers College, 
where he was director of physical education, has been trans- 
ferred to the State of California. 

Harry L. Samuel, professor of physical education, West 
Virginia University, is on leave of absence for overseas 
service with the American Red Cross. 

The West Virginia Physical Education Association is 
planning to make great progress within the next year under 
its new president, Dr. R. W. Webster of West Virginia 
University. The state has been organized into 55 districts 
corresponding to the 55 counties with a chairman appointed 
for each district. After these county districts are strongly 
organized and developed they will be combined into larger 
districts if it is found expedient to do so. The county chair- 
men are to arrange immediately for an organization meeting 
at some central place of all people interested in physical 
education, health, and recreation. Officers necessary to carry 
on efficient county organizations are to be elected. Interesting 
and motivating programs and projects are to be planned to 
aid in the conduct of community physical education programs. 
Program suggestions for the annual meeting of the West 
Virginia Physical Education Association are to be sent to 
Miss Mary E. White or Dr. R. W. Webster. News items 
for articles are to be sent to Miss Sara Helen Cree or Mr. 
Forrest Clark. The president is to be kept informed regarding 
the success of the county organizations, the activities carried 
on, and the problems or difficulties which arise. Each county 
is to meet as soon as possible this spring. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ‘ By Elizabeth McHose 

The Graduate School of the Pennsylvania State College of. 
fers four graduate assistantships and scholarships in health 
physical education, and recreation for the academic year 1943. 
44. Application blanks will be sent upon request by Dr. 
Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical Education and Athletics, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylyania. 

The undergraduate curriculum in the School of Physical 
Education and Athletics at the Pennsylvania State College 
has been reorganized to include a lower division and an upper 
division. The first four semesters will provide a foundation 
largely in the biological sciences, physical, sciences, social 
sciences, and the humanities. At the end of the sophomore 
year each student will elect to enter the health major, physical 
education major, or recreation major for a period of two years’ 
specialization. 

All seniors of the School of Education at Penn State are 
now required to take the American Red Cross Standard 
course in First Aid. This course carrying two semester hours 
of credit is offered through the School of Physical Education 
and Athletics. 

N. Kerr Thompson and William Storer, Department of 
Health Education, Slippery Rock State Teachers College, are 
in charge of the physical training program of the 500 Army 
Air Crew students who have entered the college for five 
months’ intensive training. 

The United States Citizens Corps of Wyoming Valley 
sponsored a demonstration May 27, at the Kingston High 
School Stadium. Over 800 senior boys from six of the 
larger Wyoming Valley High Schools participated in a pro- 
gram typical of the wartime “physical fitness” programs now 
being taught and included massed calisthenics, tumbling, box- 
ing, wrestling, obstacle relays, group games and contests, and 
concluding with a formal retreat. The program was arranged 
and directed by A. L. Rummer, Director of Physical Fitness 
Program for Luzerne County, and J. S. McCracken, Chair- 
man of the Schools Committee. 

The Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation has subscribed fifty dollars to the R. Tait 
McKenzie Memorial Fund. 

At the Philadelphia Board of Education Workshop to be 
held from Thursday, July 29 to Friday, July 30, one area of 
study will consider the development of a health and _ physical 
education program for the school and the community. A 
District Superintendent, a member of the staff of Medical 
Inspection, and a member of the Division of Physical and 
Health Education will be the leaders of this group. 

As a part of the Cultural Olympics program, “Choreon,” 
staged by the University of Pennsylvania, four hundred Bar- 
tram High School boys and girls demonstrated body condition- 
ing exercises and commando work of the physical education 
program. 


The Philadelphia Lacrosse Association selected two teams 


to attend the national tournament in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
May 15 and 16. 


NEW JERSEY 

Theta Chapter of Delta Psi Kappa honored one of its pa- 
trons, Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R,, 
with a dinner, Friday, April 30, at the Newark, N. J., Athletic 
Club. Dr. Neilson reported some of the outstanding events 
at the recent national conference in Cincinnati. Guests from 
Panzer College faculty were: Dr. Margaret C. Brown, Presi- 
dent, Dr. Warren Southworth, Professor of Health Education, 
and Miss Nellie May Whitehurst, Faculty Advisor and As- 
sociate Member. 
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The following paragraph is quoted from an article in the 
Newark Sunday Call under the title “Seven-Mile Hikes Tough- 
en High School Boys”: “East Side High School boys in the 
classes of 1943-’44, if called into service, are likely to shine 
in cross-country marches, judo training, and obstacle work, 
for they are already showing they can take it. Joseph A. 
Liddy, chairman of the physical education department there, 
has introduced an innovation in scheduling physical training 
classes in three double periods a week for boys who will be 
graduated in June, and two double periods a week for those 
to graduate next February, to step up their preparation for 
the armed forces. Classes had previously been scheduled in 
single periods of 45 minutes each.” 

Three institutes promoting driver training in the war 
emergency are now located in Camden, Newark, and Hacken- 
sack. They are the results of a cooperative enterprise in- 
volving the Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Educa- 
tion, Division Secondary Education, Center for Safety Educa- 
tion, New York University; National Conservation Bureau, 
New York City; and the War Department, Office of Quarter- 
master General, Military Training Division, Washington, D. C. 

The State Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Edu- 
cation reports an increasing number of high schools adopting 
more and longer periods of physical education. They are 
striving for five one-hour periods per week. 


RHODE ISLAND .... . By John H. Osterberg 

The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held its 
Fourth Quarterly Meeting on Friday, May 14, at Pembroke 
Field and Field House in Providence. The meeting began 
at 4:30 p. M. with a demonstration of physical fitness activities 
by the students of Pembroke College. After the demonstration 
the association members had a “bring your own” picnic lunch 
around the outdoor fireplace. Finally the annual meeting was 
held in the Pembroke College Field House. 


MARYLAND ..... . . ~~. By Ann Mullan 

The State Department, in cooperation with Allegheny 
County and Garrett County, has just completed a series of 
physical fitness institutes in the state. Every institute has been 
well attended and most successful. The last two institutes 
were sponsored jointly by the State Department of Education 
and the Maryland Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

The first of these two meetings was held Saturday, April 3, 
at the State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. The discussions 
at the morning session were “The Maryland Spring Program,” 
“Red Cross First Aid Reviews,” ancé “Schools and Preparation 
for the Armed Forces.” The afternoon session held discussions 
on planning and conducting school field days, the Maryland 
testing program, and trends in recreation. At this meeting 
the Maryland Association was represented by Nora Cross- 
man who spoke on “Community Recreation,” and Fred Crosby 
who spoke on “The Organization of Track and Field Meets.” 

The second of these two joints meetings was held Monday, 
April 5, at the State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 
The various subjects discussed in the afternoon session were: 

“The Maryland State Spring Program,” by Donald Minne- 
gan, Acting State Supervisor of Physical Education and Re- 
creation. 

Red Cross First Aid Refreshes Demonstration, by Mr. 
Joseph A. Cooper, of the American Red Cross. 

“How to Plan and Conduct School Field Days,” by Luella 
Snoeyenbos, Director of Activities for Women, and Fred 
Crosby, Director of Activities for Men, Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Recreation. 

“New Trends in Physical Education,” and “The New Mary- 
land Testing Program,” by Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive 
Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

In the evening session, the topics under discussion were: 
“Trends in Recreation,’ and “The Responsibility of the 
Schools in Community Recreation” by Harold Callowhill, 
Baltimore City Director of Recreation. 

“The Role of Abdominal Exercises in a Program of 
Physical Fitness,” by Mr. and Mrs. Henry O. Kendall of the 
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Children’s Hospital School in Baltimore. This was a very 
interesting and enlightening talk and demonstration on body 
mechanics. 

Mrs. Ruth Garber Ehlers, Supervisor of Social Recreation, 
Dramatics, Music, and Clubs for the Baltimore City Depart- 
ment of Public Recreation has accepted a position on the staff 
of the National Recreation Association, to take effect in 
June. Mrs. Ehler’s new work will be in the same field. 


MASSACHUSETTS .. . By Mary Isabel Caldwell 
Mr. Franklin J. Gray has accepted the appointment as as- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools in Springfield. Miss Ruth 
Evans has succeeded Mr. Gray as Director of Physical Edu- 
cation in Springfield, and Mr. Robert Berry has received the 
appointment of Assistant Director of Physical Education. 

The new sectional organization plan of the Massachusetts 
Society for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is well 
under way. Four of the sections have had Spring meetings 
and elected chairmen: Eleanor Quinlan, Boston, Chairman, 
Section 5; Alexander Clement, Fairhaven, Chairman, Section 
6; Albert Regan, Lawrence, Chairman, Section 4; Louis Appel, 
Holyoke, Chairman, Section 2. Section 1 will hold a meeting 
the last of May under the direction of Beth Weston, North 
Adams State Teachers College, and Section 7 is meeting soon 
under the direction of Knute Anderson of Bourne. 

The Massachusetts Society for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held a joint meeting with the New England 
Health Association, the New England Biological Association, 
School Nursing Section, Massachusetts Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, Massachusetts Tuberculosis League, and 
American School Health Association at Boston University on 
May 15. The main speakers were Dr. Mayhew Berryberry, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, and Dr. Ruth 
Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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By Janet Cumming, University of lowa 


“Dance in the Physical Fitness Program” was the topic 
of the meeting of the Dance Section at the War Fitness Con- 
ference in Cincinnati. Ted Shawn talked from the artist’s 
point of view. June Metz Thorne, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, spoke on the relation of the subject to High School 
Dance. Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit, emphasized 
dance as a whole and in its contributing factor to fitness, as 
an approach through dance and movement, rather than as 
calisthenics. Dorothy La Salle, United States Office of 
Education, brought forth the point that modern dance con- 
tributed more to fitness, as based on a certain criterion pre- 
sented at this time, than other forms of dance. A discussion 
followed the planned program. Alice Marting, College of 
Music of Cincinnati, Midwest Chairman and National Vice- 
Chairman, planned the stimulating program and acted as 
chairman of the meeting. Claudia Moore, State Teacher’s 
College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, sent the preceding report, act- 
ing as secretary. 

The members of the Executive Committee of the National 
Section on Dance serve two years with the exception of the 
Vice-Chairman who serves one year. The Chairman is elected 
in alternate years from the election of Treasurer and Secre- 
tary-Editor. The National Vice-Chairman is the Dance 
Section Chairman of the district in which the convention is 
to be held. The Executive Committee is composed of the 
following persons: National Chairman—Ruth Bloomer, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1943-45; National 
Vice-Chairman; National Secretary-Editor—Janet Cumming, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1942-44; National 








Treasurer—Ruth Price, Louisiana State University, Univers- 
ity, Louisiana, 1942-44; Immediate Past Chairman—Theodora 
Wiesner, 33 Gothic Street, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
1943-45. ; 

The Legislative Board is composed of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the District Chairmen, Members-at-Large, and Ad- 
visory Members (non-voting) and the Service Committee 
Chairmen. 

District Chairmen: Eastern—Mildred Romansky, Barnard 
Junior High School, Hartford, Connecticut (Secretary—Mrs. 
Florence Dangerfield, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 
Massachusetts) ; Southern—Elizabeth Sherbon, Gulf Park 
College, Gulf Park, Mississippi (Secretary—Alice Hayden, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina) ; Midwest— 
Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois, 
(Secretary—Augusta Harris, Michigan State College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan) ; Central—Ruth M. Bryant, 308 Clara, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Northwest--Mary Magoon, West Seattle 
High School, Seattle, Washington; Southwest—Josephine 
Ketcik Murray, University of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Members-at-Large—Elizabeth Whitney, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, 1942-44; Delia Hussey, Detroit 
Public Schools, 1942-44. 

Advisory Members— Miss Laurentine Collins, Detroit 
Public Schools, 1942-44; Miss Florence Alden, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1943-45. 

Dance is still the most popular activity at State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Va. The highlights of the year included a 
dance-drama based on the poem, “The Murder of Lidice,” by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay given as a part of the Spring 
Recital and a Stephen Foster May Day. 
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NEBRASKA ewe 4 By Pauline Spencer 

At Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska, the girls of the 
Physical Education Department have just finished a month’s 
training in Girl Scout Leadership and Counseling under Miss 
Gwendolyn Wescott, Itinerant Director from Kansas City. 
Now Midland girls are assisting Fremont Girl Scouts in their 
programs. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on physical fitness. 
Student motivation has been secured through publicity, a 
Sports Carnival, and the District Meeting of the Physical 
Fitness Institute on our Campus. In addition to helping the 
girls toward greater physical efficiency, the department has 
been trying to help those who plan to teach next year but 
have had no specific training in the teaching of physical 
education and may be expected to assume some such 
responsibility. 

They have a very interesting intramural program. It was 
organized last year and is really blooming this year. All the 
girls on the Campus belong to sororities. The membership of 
each sorority is approximately the same. Keen but friendly 
competition keeps the girls participating the whole school 
year. 


Standard and advanced first-aid classes meet regularly and 
are well attended. 


1OWA ae By Dorothy Humiston 
Dr. Guiot, head of the department of physical education for 
women, Iowa State College at Ames, reports that her staff 
and facilities are caring for 100 girls there on a Curtiss- 
Wright ten-month training course. 
“Hon” Nordly, basketball coach at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, has left to join the navy to work 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Fred Burger 


Friends of Dr. Fred Burger, former director of physical 
education, Kansas City Schools, will be sorry to hear that 
he died very suddenly on Monday, May 3, at his home four 
miles north of Olathe, Kansas. 

Dr. Burger was born in Menziken, Switzerland, in 1969 
He was a teacher of physical education in Kansas City schools 
for 33 years. In 1908 he published the first Calisthenics 
Manual used in the public schools. In 1914 he introduced the 
first after-school playground activities program; and in 19}5 
he sponsored the introduction of ten nurses and six part-time 
physicians into city schools. 

Dr. Burger retired from his school work in June, 1930, and 
lived on his farm in Lenexa, Kansas, until his death. While 
he did not get to Kansas City often, he retained an active 
interest in the schools and in the profession. 





——____ 


in the physical training program in pre-flight training. He 
has been commissioned Lieutenant (sg). 

Finn Ericksen, teacher of physical education in West 
Waterloo schools, has left his position to join the navy 
physical training instructional staff with the commission of 
Lieutenant (jg). 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, has relinquished 
one member of its staff, Miss Maude Moore, to teach Medical 
Aid to the Army Air Corps stationed on the campus. 

The Department of Physical Education for Men, Arthur 
Dickinson, “Buck” Starbeck, and L. L. Mendenhall, are 
teaching physical education to the Corps. 

Members of the women’s staffs of the three state instity- 
tions, State University of Iowa at Iowa City, State College 
at Ames, and Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, 
have spent many Saturdays out over the state conducting 
Victory Corps physical fitness clinics and workshops. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, was host to 
the A.A.U. State Swimming Meet March 26-27 in the 
Women’s pool. More than 500 spectators witnessed the meet 
each night. State records were broken in the 60-yard breast 
stroke and the 220-yard free style. Besides local participants, 
members from the W.A.A.C. from Fort Des Moines and 
from the Army Air Corps stationed on the Teachers College 
campus swam in a number of the events. 

About thirty Iowa people representing the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the Iowa Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation attended the Regional 
Institute on the physical fitness program for high schools 
held under the auspices of the U. S. Office of Education of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, last November 19 to 21. Since attending 
this conference, plans have been considered for holding 
teacher-training conferences within the state as requested by 
the U. S. Office of Education. The following plan has been 
formulated and is now being carried out in the state. 

Through the leadership of the State Department of Public 
Instruction the group of physical education teachers that at- 
tended the Lincoln conference was invited to Des Moines for 
a leadership training conference. An entire Saturday was 
spent by these leaders in discussing the manual, “Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education of the Victory Corps,” 
and going through demonstrations of activities incorporated 
in this manual. The purpose of this leadership training meet- 
ing was to prepare for eleven district conferences which were 
held throughout the state during the following week of 
February 8 to 13 in conjunction with a discussion of the 
Victory Corps and pre-induction courses. 

One boys’ and one girls’ physical education teacher from 
each county together with the superintendents of the various 
schools in the area were invited to the district conferences. 
At these meetings one boys’ and one girls’ physical education 
leader who attended the Des Moines conference led discussions 
and gave demonstrations. The county leaders were then asked 
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to return to their own counties and cooperate with the county 
and local superintendents to hold similar physical education 
discussions and demonstrations. In this way it has been 
planned to reach every physical education teacher in the state. 

Some of the county meetings have already been held and 
others are being planned for the immediate future. It is ex- 

ted that a meeting will be held in every county before the 
close of the present school year. 

The assistance of the State Department of Health was 
secured in discussing the selection of pupils for training as 
developed in Chapter 3 of the manual. The cooperation of the 
State Medical Society was also secured by an editorial which 
was published in the March, 1943, number of the Journal of 
the lowa State Medical Society. 

Although state bulletins both on high school boys’ and girls’ 
physical education were prepared jointly by the Iowa As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
the State Department of Public Instruction last year, and 
conferences on these bulletins were held throughout the state, 
a great deal of interest has developed as a result of the new 
manual and the conferences as described. It is expected that 
the further improvement of the physical education program 
in the state will be given a great deal of additional impetus by 
the recent district and the forthcoming county conferences. 


ae ee By Edna Cole 

The legislative bill for physical education in the elementary 
and secondary schools in Wyoming was passed by the House 
of Representatives but was defeated in the Senate. 


Six schools—Casper, Cheyenne, Cody, Powell, Torrington, 
and University High—are members of the newly organized 
Wyoming G. A. A. Riverton and Shoshoni are each organiz- 
ing a local G. A. A. 


The first majors from the recently organized major de- 
partment in physical education for women at the University 
will be graduated in June. The requirements at the University 
of Wyoming for all College of Education students include a 
course in personal and community hygiene and increased em- 
phasis on physical education for teacher trainees. 

A five-day-per-week program in physical education for girls 
has been set up in Burns Junior and Senior High School. 
Encampment has a new gymnasium and is initiating a good 
program. Powell and Torrington have mixed high school 
bowling leagues. 

A hazard course has been set up in Cheyenne and Thermo- 
polis High Schools; Casper is planning to get one in the near 
future. Physical Fitness Clubs for both boys and girls are 
being formed in Sheridan. In Rock Springs a Commando 
Course was set up for the girls; it was used first for everyone 
to go through and then it was used as a competitive event 
between two teams—WAACS and WAVES. 

The girls’ physical education program in the midwest in- 
cludes five units; major sports (speedball, tennis, basketball, 
volleyball, and softball) ; minor sports (deck tennis, badmin- 
ton, shuffleboard, table tennis); dancing (square, folk, and 
social); posture (using shadow-graphs); and conditioning 
exercises. 

An excellent recreational program has been set up in Heart 
Mountain. 

Laramie High School is offering two military training 
classes two hours per week. About sixty junior and senior 
boys are enrolled. Coaches Foreman and Dowler are in 
charge of them with advanced R. O. T. C. students from the 
University in charge of the drill. The boys’ physical education 
program is a tougher one this year, with more emphasis on 
conditioning through calisthenics. Coach Foreman has left 
his position to enter a naval school. 

Casper physical education teachers met and discussed ways 
and means of re-emphasizing sound programs in their schools, 
the need for health instruction, and good public relations for 
programs. The need for local and state requirement in health 
and physical education was keenly felt and considered. 

Green River high school girls have physical education twice 
a week; those in junior high have it every other day. 
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Riverton offers physical education for seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade girls; those in other classes may elect it. 

The University of Wyoming Men’s Physical Education De- 
partment is getting ready for the arrival of four hundred 
army engineers who are to take physical education six times 
per week. Everette Lantz has two sections of the advanced 
R. O. T. C. men in a physical conditioning class. J. S. Mc- 
Cormick, ex-president of the Wyoming Physical Education 
Association and chairman of the Men’s Physical Education 
Department, is in Tuscon, Arizona, enrolled in naval training. 

The high school girls’ physical education department in 
Casper sponsored an assembly which demonstrated its fitness 
program. 

Mountain View, which previously had a boys’ physical edu- 
cation program, added a program for girls this year. 

Riverton and Superior initiated programs of physical edu- 
cation for girls this year. 

The departments of music and physical education at the 
University Elementary School presented a rhythm program in 
May. Miss Charlotte Bergstom has been granted a military 
leave from the University of Wyoming and will study physi- 
otherapy at Mayo’s; later she will join the armed forces. 
Lou Thorpe will be on the physical education staff at the 
University to take the place of Everette Lantz who has joined 
the armed forces. 


Powell and Torrington High Schools have sponsored very 
successfully mixed bowling leagues for high school students. 


MISSOURI 

The Annual Convention of the Central Association for 
Physical Education of College Women was held in Kansas 
City at the Hotel President on Thursday, April 1. Attendance 
was surprisingly good, between 25 and 30 having been expect- 
ed, and approximately 45 were present. The morning session 
was given over to talks and discussion of the college women’s 
program in relation to fitness and the afternoon session to 
procedures for evaluating physical fitness with presentation 
of test results as used recently by various colleges. An in- 
formal banquet was held in the evening with Lieutenant Brenda 
Boynton of the WAACS as the guest speaker. Lieutenant 
Boynton is an Oberlin graduate and was formerly on the 
physical education staff at Boston University and is now in 
charge of all physical training for the WAACS at Fort 
Des Moines. 

The physical education requirement for women at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City has been increased to include all full- 
time day school women under 21 years of age instead of 
just freshmen and sophomore women as formerly. This has 
been in force since February, 1942, and has proved most suc- 
cessful. All freshmen women and new entering students are 
required to take a course in the fundamentals of body 
mechanics the first semester and fundamentals of rhythmics 
the second semester. All other classes are allowed to elect 
recreational activities as offered. Fifteen minutes of every 
class period is spent in intensive body-conditioning exercise. 

The University of Kansas City has extended the use of 
its outdoor athletic and play fields to the women employees of 
the Pratt and Whitney Engine Plant. This includes the use 
of the volleyball, badminton, and tennis courts, and two soft- 
ball diamonds as well as dressing room space and shower 
facilities. 

The Outing Cabin on the College Farm of the Central 
State Teachers College at Warrensburg, Missouri, is becoming 
a very popular part of the school’s recreation program. It is 
in charge of the Women’s Recreation Association and is 
available to all college students. It is within easy hiking 
distance of the college and provides opportunities for group 
outing activities and campcraft. It seems to be fitting into 
the idea of “getting along with people” that was advocated 
in district and state meetings, arfd the use of it is becoming 
more arid more popular. It is used by both organized and 
unorganized groups, faculty, and students. Some of the so- 


rorities on the campus are donating cots so that there may be 
overnight and week-end trips. 


Junior and senior high school girls of the Laboratory 
schools of Warrensburg, Missouri, staged a program in April 
to earn money for their health fund, part of which is used for 
medical examinations. The program was in two parts: the first 
episode, “America, The Melting Pot,” consisting of folk dances 
of various countries, with one girl representing Columbia on 
the stage throughout, and the second episode, “America, the 
Modern Mold,” consisted of all the fitness phases of the 
Victory Corps program. Student teachers of the Central 
State Teachers College assisted in planning this program. 
This was the second annual program demonstrating fitness 
activities for the parents, townspeople, and students. 

The Dance Club of the Northwest State Teachers College 
at Maryville gave a program of Modern Dance on April 15. 
This club also recently sponsored a Master Class directed by 
Jan Veen and Ericka Thimey. 

In spite of travel difficulties, a Play Day on May 1, spon- 
sored by W.A.A. of the Northwest State Teachers College was 
participated in at Maryville by one hundred girls from eight 
neighboring high schools, activities being square dancing, 
volleyball, swimming, and tennis. 

The Swimming Club of the Northwest State Teachers 
College, Maryville, gave an exhibition this spring as part oi 
the annual Senior High School Day on the campus, a part 
of which was pyramid building in the pool by the Stunts and 
Tumbling Class. 

An American Red Cross Instructor’s Course in Lifesaving 
and Safety was also sponsored by the Swimming Club this 
spring. 
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IDAHO 

Under the supervision of George Greene, the University of 
Idaho starting the second semester inaugurated a five-times- 
a-week program in physical fitness for all men students. This 
plan received the hearty commendation of Colonel Theodore 
Bank, Chief of Athletics and Recreation, U. S. Army, when 
he visited Moscow briefly a few weeks ago. The use of 
natural contours of arboretum and bleachers as a basis for 
obstacle course layout, rather than a specially constructed one, 
is of special interest. 

An offering of a physical fitness class for girls, under the 
direction of Mrs. Frances Bascom at the University of Idaho, 
has elicited such enthusiasm that an advanced class has been 
added in response to popular demand. One interesting project 
of this advanced group has been the devising, by three different 
squads into which this class has been divided, of indoor 
obstacle courses from what limited structural and equipment 
facilities the women’s gymnasium affords. In view of the 
fact that very little gymnastic apparatus is available (former 
equipment discarded with the. advent of informal programs 
some years ago), this project is a distinct challenge to in- 
genuity and is inciting worthy competition. 

An advanced methods class last spring drew up detailed 
lesson plans for physical fitness classes for women under Miss 
Janette Wirt’s direction. After much experimentation with 
and re-writing of the activities used, the progressive lessons 
were taught by senior women of the University of Idaho to 
classes offered Moscow women as a civilian defense project 
in physical fitness. In addition, this group of seniors has 
participated in demonstration talks on physical fitness to vari- 
ous women’s clubs in town. 

Miss Margaret Mylne’s class in Camp Leadership at the 
University this spring combined an introduction to this sum- 
mer’s possible agricultural help by college women with practice 
in camp technique. Rather than the usual week-end camping 
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trip to the mountains, which has been a part of this cour. 

the group “bunked” on a farm, practiced their custome 
camp cookery, but also experienced handling agricultural im 
plements, loading seed, and gathering eggs. : 

The Women’s Club has been stimulating recreational use of 
leisure time this spring by purchasing roller skates and sets 
of golf clubs which can be rented by those interested. Bicycles 
can be rented from a local commercial concern. As q result 
of college women’s interest in skating and cycling, high 
school girls are also considering participation in these a 
ties. 

The vacancy in the Department of Physical Education for 
Women created by the resignation of Mrs. Katy Rae Boyer 
last February, has been filled by the appointment of Mrs, Ruth 
Fussner Marty as director of extracurricular individual sports 
and assistant in leisure sports classes. Mrs. Marty has her 
B. S. in physical education from Miami University and an 
M. A. in physical education from the New York University, 
The University of Idaho was fortunate in acquiring such q 
well-trained person through the fact that Mr. Marty had come 
to the campus a few weeks before as a member of the music 
faculty. 

Mrs. Ruth Newman Manca, on the physical education staf 
of the University of Idaho from September, 1938, to June, 
1941, recently visited the campus, and told majors of her 
work with the Federal Public Housing Authority. She has 
recently been transferred from Washington, D. C., to become 
regional supervisor, with headquarters at Seattle, and is living 
at the Hotel Edmond Meany. 

Lt. Barbara White Benson, who graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Idaho in 1942, is in charge of the physical education 
staff and program of the W.A.A.C. at Des Moines, Iowa, 
during hér director’s temporary absence from her post. Miss 
Janette Wirt, who directed her professional training while 
Miss White was in college, had the pleasure of pinning the 
first lieutenant’s (second officer) silver bars on the uniform 
when the former stopped to visit the army women’s training 
center upon her return from the Cincinnati convention. 

Mrs. Frances Bascom of the University staff will be on 
the University of Colorado Summer School faculty this year 
for the third consecutive season. She will teach both profes- 
sional and activities classes in sports, recreation, and dance 
for an eight weeks’ term. 


Ctivi- 


MONTANA 

The Department of Physical Education at Montana State 
College is well aware that there is a demand for a greatly 
increased program in physical education. They have 500 
Army Air Corps men in addition to their regular enrollment. 
All available space is being utilized. Both the outdoor and 
indoor tracks now boast army obstacle courses, and rooms 
that have heretofore been the exclusive property of the women 
are now being used by the men. 


The swimming pool is in nearly constant use, for there are 
Army, Navy, and Red Cross groups in addition to the classes 
for the regularly enrolled men and women. 


The program for women has been broadened to include 
body mechanics and remedial gymnastics where needed. 
Courses in medical anatomy, applied correctives, and per- 
sonal and community health are especially suited to those 
students who are interested in physical therapy; while those 
who are- working towards recreational leadership may find 
many activities in crafts and music as well as those in play- 
ground leadership and community recreation. 


The intramural program has been enlarged, and participa 
tion has increased even though the enrollment has declined 
somewhat. The social aspects have not been overlooked, 
as there are mixers sponsored by the Women’s Athletic As 
sociation, as well as “open house” nights when the entire 
student body is invited to the gymnasium to participate m 
various activities. Several picnics and treasure hunts have 
also proven popular with the women. 


The Women’s Athletic Association and the physical educa 
tion majors have leased a cabin in one of the canyons neat 
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the campus. Many enjoyable hours and week-ends have 
heen spent there, as any girl who is enrolled in the college 


may use the cabin. 


OREGON 

The requirement in physical education for women at Ore- 
gon State College has been extended to include junior and 
senior women. This means that all women students will have 
a total of ten terms, one credit each, three days a week of 
physical education and one term of two credits of hygiene. 
The only specific department requirement will be swimming 
and one term each year of body conditioning or modern 


dance. 

Josephine Yantis and Dorothea Moore, both of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women of the University of 
Oregon are making a complete study of the service course 
program for college women. Betty Carlson, graduate stu- 
dent of Oregon State College, is making a survey of the in- 
tramural program for women in small colleges. 


WASHINGTON 

The Counselor Placement Bureau, under the direction of 
Miss Helen McLellan and operated in connection with the 
camp leadership course offered by the University of Washing- 
ton Department of Health and Physical Education, has had 
unusual demands placed upon it this year. Girls of college 
age are interested in securing summer jobs in which they 
will not be “frozen,” and high school girls have placed their 
names with the bureau. This means there is a source of un- 
trained leaders to fill such demands as “work counselors.” One 
of the duties of a counselor in an organization camp is to take 
campers to a nearby farm for harvesting crops each day and 
‘-eturn to camp at night. She supervises the children in 
wholesome health practices, protects them from being ex- 
ploited, prevents undue fooling and tries to install the idea 
of joy in work in’ the’ campers. Then there is the usual 
demand for counselors, cooks, and dietitians for the private 
and organization camps, and finally older and more experi- 
enced leaders for the farm-aid camps in which 400 children, 
boys and girls, will live in one center, the farm camp, and 
harvest crops. These counselors will be responsible for the 
activities of the camper while in the camp; another type of 
counselor will be in charge in the fields. The counselor who 
fills this position must be older and with leadership experi- 
ence to handle children in such a setup. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of the University 
of Washington has another dream come true: A very imposing 
outdoor Barbecue Grill. 


The plans started with a very simple firebox but after the 
site was chosen, it seemed best to elaborate on them. The 
edifice, with its symmetrical built-in wood boxes and large 
working surfaces, stands at the side of the Women’s Physicai 
Education Building. It can be seen from the office windows 
and certainly adds to the landscape. 

The girls feel that they can now be a helper to a bricklayer 
for they learned many of the trade secrets. They can call 
mortar “mud” and know that there is a right and wrong 
side to a brick. 

Aside from the fun of building, it is fun thinking of non- 
rationing days when steaks will again be plentiful. The fire- 
place was initiated with real meat and with a little point 
Saving, there will be more. The Barbecue Grill may be 
used by any campus group, faculty, or students. 

Miss Mary Magoon, who has been teaching at the West 
Seattle High School, will leave in June for Overseas Re- 
creation Work with the American Red Cross. 

Although the King County (Washington) Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation is only a small 
branch on the parent tree of the AAHPER, it serves a very 
real purpose in keeping its members in touch with what others 
nearby are doing in the field; in making them aware of new 
developments in physical education in the state and in bring- 
ing to their attention matters of national interest in the 
profession. 
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Due to wartime curtailments the activities this year were 
limited to two general meetings. At the first of these the 
panel discussion centered on “The Effects of War on Our 
Community Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.” 
Panel members were representatives from the medical associa- 
tion, N.Y.A., park department, U.S.O., Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.<A.’s, and the Community Chest. This gave the 
members an opportunity to learn directly what these various 
groups are doing in the community. At the second meeting 
most of the evening was devoted to a further discussion of the 
Victory Corps and to participation by the members themselves 
in certain activities of this program for both boys and girls. 

These meetings were supplemented by two newsletters in 
which articles on each of our three fields, health, physical 
education, and recreation, were published. In spite of condi- 
tions this year the membership list contained 121 names. 
During the business meeting the following offlcers were elected 
for the coming year: President--Kathro Kidwell, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Ist vice-president—Ethel Anderson, Gar- 
field High School; 2nd vice-president Jay Dishnow, James 
Monroe Junior High School; Sec.-Treas—Erma Weir, 
James Monroe Junior High School. 

Summer High School has developed a well-rounded physical 
education program under the direction of Harold S. Keeney. 
Great interest has been developed among the boys and the 
program emphasizes touch football, tumbling, rope climbing, 
basketball, chinning, setting-up exercises, wrestling, fence 
climbing, softball, relays, volleyball, marching. It is interest- 
ing to note that this is a school where physical education is 
required daily for all four years for all boys. 

Students at Rogers High School, Spokane, Washington, 
have been most active in the National Victory Corps program. 
As one requirement for eligibility in the Corps and also be- 
cause they are consciously becoming aware of their own need 
for physical education, students are participating in an exten- 
sive program of physical education activities. The number of 
class hours per week has been doubled during the last year— 
from forty to eighty hours. The majority of the boys’ classes 
meet five days a week; all senior boys are enrolled; four new 
classes in physical fitness for girls have been organized this 
semester. 

In addition to the regular program of sports avd games 
the boys participate in a rugged testing program in running, 
jumping, man carries, rope and wall climbing, and push-ups. 
Included also in their activities are tumbling, combative 
(rather than competitive) games and grid ball. All of the 
activities take stamina and vigor and have proven very popular 
with the boys. 





The girls’ activities have become progressively more active. 
The activities include games and sports and vigorous old-time 
dances. In addition special emphasis has been placed on 
natural activities such as running, jumping, leaping. Girls are 
taught proper ways of weight lifting and general body 
mechanics. Exercises are of the rhythmic type developed 
primarily for girls. They are being taught sound ways of 
handling their bodies so they will be of service in farming, in- 
dustries, etc. They have shown considerable improvement in 
speed and time tests and are proud of their achievements. 

The majority of girls and boys in Rogers High School 
are actively participating in physical education. All are glad 
to be of service to their country in this manner and in addition 
realize the personal achievement and _ satisfaction such a 
program gives to them. Miss Vivian Hickman directs this 
program. 

Curriculum improvement in all subject areas in the schools 
of the State of Washington was started during the past year 
under the leadership of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, and the newly ap- 
pointed Curriculum Director, Dr. Veron E. Anderson. One 
general committee and nine regional committees in each of 
eleven subject areas were appointed by the State Department. 
A coordinating committee, made up of teaching experts in 
the various fields was also appointed. Health and Physical 
Education with a General State Committee and nine Regional 
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Committees takes its place among the other ten subjects in 
this program. Frank W. O’Neel, Coordinator of Health and 
Physical Education, Stadium High School, Tacoma, was ap- 
pointed chairman in this field, and ‘representative on the co- 
ordinating committee for all subjects. Miss Ruth Weythman, 
Physical Education Department, Western Washington College 
of Education, Bellingham; Mr. L. O. Wiggins, Physical Edu- 
cation Department, Highline Union High School, Seattle; Mr. 
Edwin A. Graham, Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 
Aberdeen; Mr. John A. Hungate, Principal, Hough Elementary 
School, Vancouver; Miss Dorthalee Horne, Physical Educa- 
tion Department, Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; Miss Helen G. Smith, Head, Department of 
Physical Education, State College of Washington, Pullman; 
Miss Vivian Hickman, Department of Physical Education, 
Rogers High School, Spokane; and Miss Alma Schultz, 
Physical Education Department, Okanogan High School, were 
appointed Regional Chairmen. 

Henry M. Foster, Chairman of the Washington State De- 
fense Council Committee on Physical Fitness, returned recent- 
ly from a trip throughout the State. He reports that the 
various agencies are making substantial progress in the pro- 
motion of health and physical fitness. 

One of the most encouraging developments, according to Mr. 
Foster, is the trend toward community planning. “Public 
officials and school authorities appreciate the vital rule of 
physical fitness in the war effort and desire to establish sound 
programs—the problem is aggravated by the loss of experi- 
enced leaders and inadequate facilities, but this is being partly 
offset by more effective utilization of available resources. At 
first there was a tendency to overorganize in many commun- 
ities; now the trend is to consolidate a number of related 
activities under one committee.” 





News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


The officers of the Therapeutics Section who take over their 
duties following the national convention are Virginia Shaw, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington, Chairman; 
and Alice Gantzer, of the San Francisco Public ‘Schools, 
Secretary. 


“Physical Education—a Wartime and a Peacetime Program 
for Girls,” which is a report of the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by the Superintendent of Schools of Cali- 
fornia, includes a helpful chapter on Body Mechanics, which 
was written by Catherine Worthingham of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Miss Worthingham is past chairman of the Therapeutics 
Section. This publication can be ordered through the Bureau 
of Publications at Stanford University. 


Another addition to the literature on physical fitness is the 
supplement to “Corrective Physical Education for Groups” 
prepared by Claire Colestock, Assistant Director’ of Physical 
Education in Pasadena, and Dr. C. L. Lowman, Chief of Staff, 
Los Angeles Orthopedic Hospital. This supplement stressed 
the need for fundamental exercises for physical fitness, based 
upon a sound scientific background. The supplement includes 
expressions from ten leaders in the fields of medicine, ortho- 
pedics, the armed services, and corrective physical education. 
The rationale for development of a sound program is briefly 
and concisely set forth, together with practical suggestions on 
organization and method. A special section is devoted to re- 
laxation. Anyone confronted with the need for immediate 
development of such a program will find this supplement very 
timely. 

With the change in officers for the section is due a change 
in editorship of this column. If anyone would like to volunteer 


for the responsibility, which has certain valuable if intangible 
returns, or if you would like to nominate someone for the 
office, please contact the new chairman of the section, 
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Southwest District + 
+ Association News 


a ae a ae ar By Bernice Moss 

During the week of April 12, Orchesis and the Department 
of Physical Education at the University of Utah were ex. 
tremely fortunate in having as their guest Margaret H’Doubler 
of the University of Wisconsin. Miss H’Doubler is a nation. 
ally known personality in the field of Dance and has done 
much to secure recognition for this area of art experience 
in the schools. During her stay in Salt Lake City she cop. 
ducted groups in dance technique and composition and 
addressed several important gatherings. Elizabeth Hayes of 
the University was in charge of arrangements for Miss 
H’Doubler’s visit. 

Dance programs are being given in several schools in the 
state. Among those already presented were a Dance Revue 
at Dixie College under the direction of Pauline Fuller, a 
program at Bingham High School, and “Preludes and 
Themes” produced at Granite High School. 

Orchesis at the University of Utah presented its annual 
Dance Concert May 5. 

An Athletic Carnival was held at North Ogden Junior High 
School during March under the direction of Mark S. Ballif. 
Boxing, wrestling, tumbling, and pyramid building were 
featured and the proceeds of the demonstration were contri- 
buted to the North Ogden Service Men’s Fund. 

An indoor demonstration of physical education activities 
was conducted at Wasatch County High School during March 
under the direction of Floyd Slater and Ruth Andrus. The 
program was the first of such a nature ever to be produced in 
Heber City and won the enthusiastic commendation of the 
people who attended. 

The South Summit High School at Kamas has been active 
in Victory Corps activities this year. Its physical fitness pro- 
gram has received major attention and thorough physical 
examinations have been given to all senior students and to all 
junior boys. The public health nurse and physical education 
teachers are working on the corrective program. The physical 
activity program has been extended to all students and 
vigorous body-building activities have been conducted. Super- 
intendent Reed A. Morrill and physical education instructors 
John Verney and Maurine Carlile are to be congratulated on 
their program. 

The Victory Corps program at Richfield High School has 
also been excellent this year. Principal A. M. Maughan has 
been active in pushing the organization and has succeeded in 
getting physical examinations for senior students and junior 
boys in his school. Clive Roberts and Wanda Arowinko are 
the physical education teachers who have had the responsibility 
of an intensified physical education program at Richfield. 

Provo, Box Elder, Murray, and Carbon are likewise to be 
congratulated for their Victory Corps programs. 

The many friends of James E. (Jimmy) Moss throughout 
the state will be interested to know that he is retiring from 
teaching at the end of this school year after nearly fifty 
years of service. Mr. Moss is the man who organized the 
Utah High School Athletic Association and was its president 
for fourteen years. He pioneered clean athletics for high 
school boys in Utah and did much to place Utah in its present 
enviable position in high school athletic organization. 

In formulating plans for the state Association for next 
year the Executive Committee hopes that regional institutes 
can be held ia the fall in place of the annual state meeting 
which has been cancelled by the U.E.A. 
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CALIFORNIA Beez is By Margaret King 

Officers for the California State Association who have been 
selected to serve through the year 1943-44 are: President, 
David P. Snyder, Supervisor of Boys Physical Education, 
Oakland Schools; President-Elect, Lucille Verhulst, Chairman 
of Women’s Physical Education Department, Whittier Col- 
lege; Vice President for Physical Education, Emily Cost, 
Department of Physical Education for Women, Fresno State 
College; Vice President for Health, Dr. Paul B. Kinney, 
Director of Health Service, Pasadena; Vice President for 
Recreation, W. A. Kearns, Superintendent of Recreation and 
Director of Physical Education, San Diego; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Norma Prince, Chairman of Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Sacramento Junior College; Executive Secretary, Verne 
S. Landreth, Chief, Division of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles; Past President, Walter L. Scott, 
Supervisor of Physical Education of the Long Beach Schools 
and Coordinating Director of Municipal and School Recrea- 
tion, Long Beach. 

A special committee on wartime responsibility will shortly 
release its report. 

Several interesting and important publications have been 
completed and adopted by the Executive Board of the Cali- 
fornia Association during the past year. Among those were: 
A Handbook for Unit Officers; Program Suggestions for 
Unit Officers; Highlights of the California Organization plan, 
with Organization Chart. 


Submitted as a part of a report by members of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the California Association is the 
following interesting and timely resolution: “That the As- 
sociation give special consideration to the problems of wartime 
or emergency leadership of women in the field of physical 
education for boys in secondary schools.” 

A curriculum study group composed of all physical education 
and health people in the San Diego City Schools met May 7. 
They discussed the physical fitness program as it has beer 
used during the current semester and the adjustments that 
will be made for the coming year. 

In addition to the ten sectional physical fitness institutes 
originally scheduled for California, two county institutes were 
held: The Siskiyou County Institute was held at Weed in 
March with Principal H. H. Ferris in charge of local ar- 
rangements. The Humboldt County Institute was held at 
Eureka in March with Marty Mathieson in charge. 

The Oakland Unit, which includes Piedmont, Hayward, and 
Mills College, held its spring semester on April 20 with Dr. 
Richard G. Soutar of Sacramento as the guest speaker. Dr. 
Soutar demonstrated a “Screening Physical Examination for 
Use by School Nurse or Physical Education Instructor.” 

A very fine brush-up dancing course consisting of nine 
meetings was recently conducted by the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles City in the Women’s Physical Education 
Building at the Los Angeles City College. 

_The Berkeley Unit held its spring meeting April 7. A 
dinner was followed by a panel discussion on the problems 


of youth in this war era. The following contributed to the 
panel representing the fields of psychiatry, social welfare, and 
recreation: Alfred Baxter, Dr. Olga Bridgman, Mrs. Alta 
Bunker, Dr. Richard Perkins, and Mrs. Emily Plehn. 

The May Festival of the Folk Dance Federation of Cali- 
fornia was held at the University of California, May 9. 
Participants were in costume and the folk dance of many 
nations were danced outdoors on the lawns. The University 
of California Square Dance Group, under the direction of 
Lucile Czarnowski was host for the occasion. 


The San Franscisco In-Service Training Course has gather- 
ed momentum over the weeks and will finish with a flourish 
on the last three subjects, namely; War Swimming, Physical 
Fitness Tests, and Sports and Games in War Time. 

Keeping “in the swim” many Los Angeles water safety 
instructors who have previously completed the Red Cross 
course of training are receiving up-to-date instruction on 
“Functional Swimming,” which has just been released by the 
national headquarters of the American Red Cross. This 
course, under the direction of Roger Plaistead, Los Angeles 
Red Cross Chapter, is being given at the Los Angeles High 
School pool. 

A water safety instruction class for original qualifications 
is being held at the Compton Junior College Pool, Compton. 

Granville E. Thomas, President of the San Francisco Unit, 
has just left to join the Army Air Corps at Miami Beach, 
Florida, for a period of six weeks in the Training School 
there as a First Lieutenant. Mr. Thomas will then be 
assigned to Santa, Ana Air Base, California, as an instructor 
in Automotive Mechanics and Motors. Ruth Adams, Lowell 
High School, the incoming President of the Unit, will handle 
as her first assignment the annual barbecue of the Unit at 
Sigmund Stern Grove. After the supper the University of 
California Square Dance Group under the leadership of Lucille 
Czarnowski will demonstrate and lead the assemblage i: 
square dances, schottisches, and other old fashioned dances. 


The Annual High School Sports Day for Girls was held at 
the final meeting of the year, April 29, in Ferndale. An ex- 
cellent demonstration of the “stepped up” physical education 
and fitness program for high school boys was presented by 
Ferndale High School boys under the direction of Francis 
Givins. Reports and discussion of the program for both boys 
and girls for all schools in Humbolt County were given by 
representatives of the various high schools. 

The Annual High School Sports Day for Girls was held at 
the University of California, April 17, with the Women’s 
Athletic Association of the University acting as hostess. This 
year the guest list was restricted to schools in the immediate 
Bay Area with approximately 45 schools sending seniors. 

Commodore Wilbur E. Longfellow, Assistant National 
Director, First Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention 
Service, Washington, D. C., was the honored guest of the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the American Red Cross recently 
and spoke at a public gathering at the Polytechnic High 
School. 





end of the fifth year. 





GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 


Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 


pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 


CE denates _ hties for Sclies — Oistibens Sports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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How We Do lt 


A Workable Swimming Program 
EAs girl at the Hazleton Senior High School is required 
to take one hour of swimming each week. However, aside 
from this the girls have organized a girl’s swimming club as 
an extra-curricular activity that has grown out of an enriched 
course of study in the physical fitness program. The specific 
objectives of this activity are: 





1. To capitalize upon the imitative impulse which students 
have. 

2. To organize, direct, and apply the educational forces in 
students’ lives outside of school. 

3. To capitalize upon gregarious instinct coupled with the 
teacher’s desire to motivate and enrich school work. 

4. To develop worthy ideals of citizenship. 

5. To develop a closer acquaintance with girls of various 
classes and pupil..with teacher. 

6. To develop an exploratory activity. 

The most important phase of this activity is the splendid 
opportunity for socialization, an imperative need in a large 
high school such as ours. 

In order for a girl to join the club she must accomplish 
and meet certain deep water requirements. The work for- 
tunately is presented in the curricular part of the program. 
In this scholastic term, the club has a membership enrollment 
consisting of one hundred and fifty girls. Only girls who 
qualify as good swimmers can hold office. 

Each week after school the club meets. At this time general 
routine business is carried on and various problems and ac- 
tivities discussed. During the course of the year various ac- 
tivities are introduced, and special classes are formed in junior 
and senior Lifesaving, Ballet Swimming, Diving, etc. The 
culmination point is reached in the spring of the year when 
all of these special activities form what we call our annual 
“Water Follies.” In addition, we have a complete correlation 
of vocational, music, and swimming departments. 

This season we had two capacity audiences and a request 
for a third performance which proves that the general public 
is interested and appreciates the work of the swimming depart- 
ment. We must present our work in the classroom to the 
general public. Parents and friends like to see pupils’ achieve- 
ments. 

Our program this year had a patriotic theme, using the red, 
white, and blue. The Advanced Chorus of the High School, 
comprising approximately fifty members, gowned in the colors 
of our country, supplemented the swimming work with a series 
of patriotic numbers. Since we used a small public address 
system, the music used for the Flag Dril! and the Ballets 
was recorded. The costuming used was water proof studded 
material made into bathing suits by our Home Economics 
department. 

From my own personal experience I recommend a “Water 
Follies” as a very popular project for water instructors. I 
have presented various Water Pageants from time to time, 
but I have found the “Follies” to be much more popular with 
the general public. In conjunction with the physical fitness 
program, I believe, that a program like this can do much for 
the building of a strong physique. The girl of tomorrow 
must be healthier. Hence, we must teach her to build and 
conserve that energy which she should rightly use to help 
Democracy win. For we must prove to the Axis that we 
are not a nation of weaklings but a nation strong in body 
and mind. Our girls can do it and will do it, if the teacher 
is willing to sacrifice a little of her time. To win this cause 
is a worth-while sacrifice that no real teacher should abandon. 


Heten R. Witt 


Hazleton Senior High School 
Hasleton, Pennsylvania 
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How Is Your Posture? 


HYSICALLY fit citizens strengthen America’s defense 

and posture is an essential factor in maintaining physical 
fitness. Standing well and walking well improves your a 
pearance, making you more attractive. It isn’t the Clothes 
but the way you wear them. Good carriage increases your 
poise and the confidence of others in you; it is an index of 
your general physical fitness. Holding the body correctly re. 
sults in increased motor efficiency and gives the Organs 3 
better chance to function satisfactorily. The following hints 
on posture are worth remembering: 

When standing push the chest so that it comes up and out 
from between the shoulders. The neck will then of its ow, 
accord assume the correct position. Keep the waist in, knees 
easy and straight, feet pointing straight ahead, and the Weight 
over the middle of the feet. 

When walking maintain all points listed under Standing, 
Also use the entire foot with each step; give a definite push- 
off irom the great toe with each step; have the push-off for. 
ward rather than upward so that a smooth transfer of Weight 
results. Maintain firm control through the pelvis to ayoid 
a wobble or a swagger, and allow the arms to swing freely 
from the shoulders without effort. q 

When sitting feel the chest coming up and out from between 
the shoulders. The neck will then assume the correct angle, 
Allow the feet to rest flat on the floor; and when listening 
or reading, support the lower back against the back of the 
chair. When writing, bend forward from the hips (not the 
shoulders) and maintain the above points; unless your eyes 
are defective, the face should be about 14 inches from the work, 

Mary A LIceE GALE 
New Mexico State Teachers College 
Silver City, New Me.ico 


Scully 

a along a Manhattan street last summer we dis- 
covered some small boys absorbed in a game _ which 
they had mapped out on the pavement. At any whirr ofa 
motor they automatically stepped aside, let a car pass and 
carried on. Such absorption in a game prompted investigation; 
perhaps your boys would enjoy it on the playground. A 
repetitive shooting of questions brought forth brief answers 
which are here assembled in an effort to give body as well 

as structure to this interesting activity. 
If you are in Manhattan and wish first-class instruction in 
Scully, take a Fifth Avenue bus which travels down One Hun- 


Diagram of Scully Court. For table, sidewalk, or slab. 
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dred and Tenth Street, get off near The Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine and stroll along those streets running east and west 
in front of the church. The boys will doubtless be there play- 
ing. Maybe you'll run across Fritzie and George or even 
“Teedo.” : 

The diagram is made with chalk, and bottle caps or checkers 
provide the equipment. The boys’ phrases are often self-ex- 
pressive and are placed within quotation marks. 

The object is to shoot your cap into each of the squares 
and finish ahead of the other players. (See Diagram.) 

7 Toss for first—Each player tosses his shooter at a line 
and the one nearest the mark plays first and the rest follow 
in that order. 

2. Shooting.—Place the shooter on the ground and snap it 
with the thumb and long finger. 

3. Order of play.—Shoot into scully and then proceed to the 
squares from one to twelve, touch scully again, and go back 
from twelve to one, finish at scully and touch all four trapezoids 
in succession. At this point you become a “killer.” The killer 
who shoots all the other players three times in a row is the 
If you miss, start over for three times in a row. 


Rules 


A. You must not touch a line. If you are shooting, from say 
number three to number four, and your shooter touches any 
line at four you wait until your next turn to clear the line. 

B. Shoot from the line. When you have touched within one 
square you place the shooter on its line and from there shoot 
to the next in order. 

C. If you land on any of the four trapezoids around scully 
(center) when you aren’t playing for them (as at the finish of 
the game) you are “dead.” You can’t play again ’til someone 
knocks you clear out or on a line. We asked the boys if the 
other players couldn’t just leave the dead player and so not 
bother to put him into play. One of the boys scowled and 
said, “Naw, if you hit him you get another turn and that 
way it’s more fun.” 

D. If you hit another fellow’s shooter you get another turn. 
You can use that turn to hit another player away and thus 
you earn still another turn. Limit is three times in succession. 
If you hit him four times you lose your turn. 

E. If you are trying to hit one of a double—say 9 out of the 
9-11 box and you hit 11 instead, you pick up your shooter, 
touch it to 9 and then shoot from “9’s line.” 

This provides all the fun without the fuss of croquet. Many 
of the little fellows we saw playing had developed a high 
degree of skill in shooting. Direction, the amount of force 
needed for varying distances, and caroming were important 
factors they learned to consider. Here boys’ law of group 
activity were developed and followed. Granting leadership to 
the worthy, squelching domination, and acceptance of fair play 
were noticeable. 

We have found Scully to be an excelllent table game, too. 
The court can be marked on a large sheet of paper if it is not 
desirable to chalk the table.* 


winner. 


FrANcES E. SCHAAR 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


A Simple Indoor Obstacle Course for a Small Area 


At WEST Haven High School, West Haven, Connecticut, 
there is no suitable outdoor space for an obstacle course. 
The writer has designed a simple course which satisfies the 
particular needs of this school and can be easily put up and 
taken down in the gymnasium. The course consists mainly of 
various pieces of apparatus arranged about the 50’ x 60’ gym 
in such a manner that many different exercises are encountered 
by the pupils. It has been used only by the boys. 

1. Start at one corner of the gym and do a forward or 
shoulder roll over a mat. 

2. Run 15 feet and straddle vault over either of two bucks 
placed side by side. 





*Submitted by the Publications Committee of the N.S.W.A. 
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3. Run to horse 15 feet away and vault over it. 
4. Drop to stomach and crawl under another horse. 

5. Run 15 feet, drop to stomach and crawl under a very low 
table. 

6. Up on feet and run through a maze consisting of stag- 
gered chairs. (Chairs may not be touched to aid balance 
when student is changing direction of run.) 

7. Run short distance, jump and grasp top rung of stall 
bar. Then travel hand over hand without using the feet to 
assist, if possible, across 3 bars (all we have) and drop to 
floor. 

8. Grasp any one of 4 climbing ropes and swing across a 
7-foot space covered with a mat which is described to students 
as an imaginary water hole. 

9. Then in and out around 4 more chairs and a vault over a 
set of parallel bars covered with a large mat. 

10. From here to the final obstacle, a handwalk through 
another set of parallel bars. 

As may be seen, we are fortunate in having a considerable 
amount of gymnastic apparatus. It is an added help that this 
equipment can be easily and quickly rolled into position from 
the equipment room adjoining the gym. 

We were surprised at the eagerness which the great majority 
of the students displayed for this phase of physical education. 
One, two, and three lap races were run with three or four 
boys at a time. Time trials were also held. We found it neces- 
sary at times to restrain students from overexercising as two 
or three fast laps were enough to fatigue the strongest boys. 
There was one variation which a few of the stronger boys 
liked but which was too difficult for the majority. That was, 
after dropping from the stall bars, instead of immediately 
swinging across a mat while hanging on a rope, the boys 
would climb the 18 feet of rope and then come down and 
swing across. 

All in all the course worke1 out quite well and served its 
purpose as one part of the physical education program. A 
word of caution should be added. Mats should be used plenti- 
fully, and by having boys placed for support at each vault, 
spills may be cut to a minimum. We had no serious accidents 
in 3 weeks of continuous use due undoubtedly to taking all 
precautions that we could think of in advance. 

DwicHt C. MoNnNIER 
West Haven, Connecticut 


Pitman’s Commando Course 


N ORDER to get our boys in the best physical condition 

and in accordance with the physical fitness program as 
suggested by the Navy, Pitman High School added another 
gym period per week for all boys. Any school can add an 
obstacle race to its program, but just what can be done de- 
pends on what equipment is available. We have found the 
following course practical and are getting the desired results. 
All boys must run the course and boys of 17 years and older 
must run it several times during the gym period. 

Wall Scaling—Use the high parallel bars with mats over 
them, sometimes called the elephant. 

Hurdles—Six in number, scattered. Crawl through the 
first one and jump the next one, alternating on each hurdle. 

Weaving.—Use Indian clubs or potato-race boxes. 

Fence Vault.—Low horse. 

Straddle Vault—Buck, at half height. 

Jump—High jump standards with crossbar at 3 feet. 

Travelling—Parallel bars with one end low and the other 
and three holes high. Start at low end and travel on hands 
to other end. 

Tumbling —One mat rolled up. Boys dive over it with a 
forward roll. 

The equipment may be arranged in any order. Ours is 
arranged as follows: wall, hurdles, boxes, horse, mats, buck, 
and_ bars. 

Bos WADDELL 
Pitman High School 
Pitman, New Jersey 
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Summer Courses 











b jee scope and importance of group work and recreational 
leadership will be given special recognition in the program 
for the 1943 Summer Session at Mills College, Oakland, 
California, where a course in training executives for Camp- 
fire Girls’ work will be presented from June 28 to July 17. 
Applications for the Executive Training School must be ap- 
proved by the National Personnel Committee of Campfire 
Girls, Inc. 


THREE weeks’ workshop in Family Life Education will 

be given at the 1943 Summer Session of Mills College 
from June 28 to July 16 under the direction of such persons as 
Dr. Paul Popenoe, Frances Bruce Strain, and Dr. John H. 
Furbay. The workshop is designed for those teaching courses 
on marriage and family relations, parent-teacher leaders, 
religious workers, organization executives, and others. 

* ok Ok 


HE University of Michigan announces that the present 
Recreational Leadership Training Institute which began 
May 31 and ends June 26 will be followed by a more com- 
prehensive offering to be given during the six-week Summer 
Session, June 28-August 7. For additional information, write 
to the Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
* ok Ok 
HE American Home Economics Association will hold a 
Wartime Institute June 18-21 with 225 delegates repre- 
senting all state associations at the University of Maryland. 
This is to be a workshop type of meeting, the theme of which 
will be “Strengthening the Home For War and Post-War 
Living.” 
x * * 
WO special courses of interest to school pupils will be pre- 
sented at the National Institute for Wartime Traffic Train- 
ing to be held at Ohio State University, Columbus, June 21- 
July 2. One is an instructor course in pre-induction and 
wartime driver training; and the other is an administrator’s 
and instructor’s course in training school bus drivers. For 
further information write Burton W. Marsh, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Institute for Wartime Traffic Training, 
American Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
17th Street, Washington, D. C. 
* * x 
| HE Department of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation at the Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas, is sponsoring a special Summer Institute on Physical 
Fitness from June 2 through July 14. The Institute will offer 
units of instruction in the programs of health and physical 
fitness as outlined in the Victory Corps Manuals. Units of 
instruction will be offered in aquatics, gymnastics, sports and 
games, health education, recreation, and administration. 
* * * 


| penny College, Columbia University, has organized 
a summer session center where present and prospective 
teachers of health education will be aided in selecting the 
courses which will train them the most rapidly to carry es- 
sential programs in health education. For further informa- 
tion, contact Betty Pratt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120th St., New York City. 
* * * 


= Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association and Teachers College of 
Columbia University will cooperate in conducting a special 
two-week conference on problems related to elementary educa- 
tion during the war period. The conference will take place 
at Teachers College and will be scheduled from July 1-16. 
For further information, write Willard S. Elsbree, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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= third annual Industrial Recreation meeting wil] tak 
place July 14 and 15 in New York City at the Hote] Pond 
sylvania. For further information, write Dr. Floyd R. East 
wood, Professor of Physical Education at Purdy j 


e Univers; 
West Lafayette, Indiana. “Y, 





lt May Interest You a 
to Know--- 














- COOPERATION with medical and educational author. 
ities, Rudolph Schick has published a new edition of his 
anatomical charts for schools, colleges, and universities. These 
are printed in color and are mounted on rollers. Visibility 
and clearness of details are notable features. The subject mat. 
ter of the different charts includes front and back views of 
the human body, normal and corrected sight, the eye, the skin 
and hair, normal heart, the ear, the larynx and throat, dj- 
gestive tract, kidneys, and a chart showing the human body 
as a factory. Other charts including the respiratory system 
and the human skeleton will be available soon. Each chart 
costs $4.75 with the exception of the first two, which are the 
front and back views of the body and which cost $6.50 each, 
Further information may be obtained from Rudolph Schick, 
700 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


* * x 


ECENT reports show that the Republic of El Salvador 

has made great progress in the protection and improve- 
ment of the health of its people. The vast public health pro- 
gram, launched last year, is being furthered by the national 
government through supplementing initial funds amounting to 
half a million dollars received from the United States. 


* * * 


N AN aarticle entitled, “Keep Active to Keep Alive”, which 
appears in the June issue of Esquire, Dr. S. E. Bilik refutes 
the medical alarmists who encourage the “don’t lift a finger 
after forty” theory. He explains that abundant vitality will 
ward off disease and that exercise will lead to a more pro- 
found enjoyment of life and greater efficiency in all work. 


* * * 


HE Coordinator’s Office of Inter-American Affairs and 

the National League Film Bureau announce the completion 
of a baseball film entitled, “Baseball, Technique and Tactics.” 
The cost is around $25.00 since the footage is slightly less than 
800 feet. Inquiries should be addressed to the National League 
Film Bureau, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


ee * + 


My pechwiecnee and wrestling techniques used by rangers and 
commandos, tumbling practiced by paratroopers, rope 
climbing perfected by the Navy in pre-flight schools, and hand- 
to-hand fighting are among the sports and conditioning activ- 
ities explained in detail in the new physical fitness bulletin 
for boys just announced by the United States Rubber Company. 
The bulletin may be secured, free of charge, by writing to 
Frank Leahy, Director, Keds Sports Department, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 
x * * 


S. BARNES and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 

e York City, published in May a supplement to Correctwe 
Physical Education for Groups by Lowman, Colestock, and 
Cooper on the Urgent Need for Fundamental Exercises for 
Physical Fitness. The supplement will be $.50 and will com 
tain material on needs due to the war emergency, reasons 
for intelligent planning and application of exercises, screening 
methods, corrective physical education for groups, case studies 
of injuries received because of unintelligent application of 
strenuous activities and exercises to immature and growing 
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boys analyses of exercises in common use, relaxation and 
’ 


axation techniques, and_ bibliographies. 
* ok Ox 


rel 


HI DELTA PI, national professional physical education 
Tr cssiay, is financing and conducting a day camp for chil- 
dren in Cincinnati. The project is being operated in coopera- 
tio with Mr. Tam Deering, Director of Recreation in Cin- 
cinnati. Miss Hazel Orr is the Phi Delta Pi representative 
i Bi 
in charge of arrangement ee 

ROOKLYN College reports that the average College fresh- 
B man has increased 20 per cent in strength, 73 per cent in 
endurance, 7 per cent in speed, 8 per cent in agility, and 2 
per cent in general physical fitness within four months ac- 
cording to the tests administered to all male students by the 
Men’s Hygiene Department. Comparison of the rate of im- 
provement among freshmen, sophomores, upper classmen, and 
athletes showed that the freshmen exhibited the greatest all- 
round improvement, amounting to 21 per cent. 

“+ © 


UpyROTECTION of School Children During Air Raids: 
A Fact Sheet,” summarizes the results of nation-wide 
experience on this matter. For further information communi- 
cate with the Editorial Section, Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. When writing refer to OCD Publication 
No. 5222. 
* * x 
HE National Recreation Association has announced the 
publication of Teen Trouble—What Recreation Can Do 
About It. This is the result of a study of 21 key cities and 
30 national youth-serving agencies and government depart- 
ments. It is available at 10c a copy from the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
. = S 
EGINNING immediately and continuing through at least 
the spring and summer months nursing must be considered 
America’s Number 1 womanpower concern. The Office of 
War Information, the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, the National Nursing Council for War Service, and 
many other agencies, are cooperating in an intensified cam- 
paign to bring this problem more strongly to the attention 
of the American people. Unless 65,000 student nurses are 
enrolled in schools of nursing for 1943, America faces a real 
threat to the health of its civilians. 
i ae) 
HE United States Chamber of Commerce and the American 
Public Health Association which jointly sponsor the Na- 
tional Health Honor Roll Contest each year have announced 
that Michigan led all other states both in the number of 
participating communities and awards won for 1942. Awards 
are made for general and specific achievements in maintaining 
a well-balanced public program for protecting the public 
health. 
* ok Ok 


EETING the need for up-to-the-minute information on 

developments in the field of teacher training and school 
curricula, Life Camps, Inc., is releasing a new film entitled, 
“Camping Education, the Story of National Camp.” It is 
available in both 16 and 35 mm. sizes. For further information, 
write National Camp, Life Camps, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, 
New York City. 

% * * 

HE W.A.A.C. announces that the WAAC Physical Train- 
*ing Manual, F.M. 35-20, written by physical educators with- 
in the ranks of the WAACS, will be available about July 1 
through the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
though the price has not yet been determined. 

Xk * + 

EPRINTS of “The Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness” 
_» are now available at the Washington office of the Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Copies cost 10c each 
except that if five or more copies are ordered at one time, 
the price is 5¢ each. : 
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The one complete and authoritative 
book to help you do your war job 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR 








| FITNESS 


f Organizer of Ranger and Combat School, 
Ft. George G. Meade, Md. 


Your war job as a physical educator is to save 
manpower by reducing the number of 4-Fs and to 
save training time by conditioning the 1-As before 
they are inducted. Written from a broad back- 
ground of practical experience, HOW TO PRE- 
PARE FOR MILITARY FITNESS is of invaluable 
assistance in helping you do that important job. 
In text and almost 200 pictures this compact and 
comprehensive manual covers physical testing, 
calisthenics and conditioning exercises, alertness 
drills, wall scaling, tumbling, military track, war- 
time swimming, elementary American judo and 
other forms of close combat, and disarming. With 
unusual clarity it explains many new stunts, dual 
combatives, and and rough-and-tumbling games 
that help develop necessary agility and stamina 
and gives plans for a variety of outdoor and indoor 
obstacle courses. 

This book is the McCoy. It 
is written by a man who 
knows your problems through 
twenty-five years as a coach 
and teacher and who knows 
the Army’s requirements 
through active service in this 














Cc war and the last. He has 
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By Lt. Col. Francois DEisau === 
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Militant Physical Fitness 


(Continued from Page 315) 


indicated that business men and other sedentary work- 
ers who engage in regular exercise function more 
efficiently so far as the digestive function is concerned 
than those who do not engage in regular exercise. 
Physiologically this might be explained in a number 
of different ways. Hence we will simply record the 
fact and pass on. 

6. There is considerable evidence that an increase 
in flexibility makes for better relaxation and for less 
nervous tension, as well as for a better coordination in 
muscular movement. Since nervous tension, however, 
is a concomitant of so many other conditions, we 
should of course not conclude that Bukh gymnastics 
provide a cure-all for nervous tensions! 

Some caution needs to be exhibited in conditioning 
the young, for there is evidence that too strenuous 
exercise in the growing child inhibits growth, while 
the right amount of exercise aids it. The dosage needs 
to be adapted to the age and period of development of 
the individual. 


UMMARIZING the above, I think it is clear that 
training results in a much more effective machine, 
physiologically, as well as because of the development 
of skills. Is training worth while, or shall we still ask, 
“Fitness for what?” Or shall we answer this ques- 
tion: Fitness for more efficient and enjoyable living at 
the modern pace, fitness for fun, and fitness for the 
richer life. 

Length of life is primarily a matter of heredity and 
of the efficient functioning of public health measures. 
The geneticist can breed strains of fruit flies whose 
average length of life can be predicted almost to the 
day. Our best guarantee of a long life is long-lived 
grandparents, but the fullness of life rests in our own 
hands. Adequate training, not only through exercise 
but through the observance of “training rules’—in 
other words, just good hygiene—makes the difference 
between one’s feeling tired, pepless, and in chronic 
need of a stimulant, or feeling like a frisky colt on a 
irosty morning. 

While we cannot control the potential length of life 
to any great extent, we can control its breadth and 
depth. Let us imagine a graph. Suppose each of us 
imagines a line about two feet in length which at the 
left represents birth and at the right, the end of life. 
The length of this line of course would vary with 
one’s longevity. Let us imagine a vertical line at the 
left, perhaps one foot high, which represents the full- 
ess of one’s vitality. From the top of this line draw 
a line to the right which eventually at death meets 
the base line. The vertical distance of this line from 
the base line will represent the degree of vitality, and 
the fullness of living at any given time. In many in- 
dividuals this line slants downward toward the base 
line far too early in life, and in middle age it ap- 
proaches the base line and parallels it until suddenly 
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it dips and touches. This represents the type of fife 
in which an individual merely exists rather than lives 
such as the querulous dyspeptic who experiences little 
joy in physical living because the quantity and quality 
of living at that time are far too little. One coylg 
imagine in another individual this top line of Vitality 
projecting out parallel to the base line and staying 
almost at the original distance until a very short time 
before death when it dips sharply and the individual, 
like the proverbial one-horse shay, goes to pieces gll 
at once. An individual like this is vital and full of 
enjoyment for almost the whole length of his days, 
He experiences a vast quantity of living throughout his 
life time. This to me is what the physical and health 
educator should seek rather than mere length of life 
Intelligent training should result in this type of full 
rich efficient living that is fun: a life of abundant 
activity, not a life of anxious conservation of Waning 
energies. 

How can this type of training be accomplished? 
Not by golf twenty-five times a year or by deep breath. 
ing through a cigarette. Physical education for the 
past three decades has emphasized a training in skills 
for recreation to the increased neglect of any form of 
personal training. If we examine the facts, this is not 
flattering to our professional intelligence. I have done 
a little rough computing. If half of the men and women 
whom we have “educated” in the last thirty years— 
from the age when they graduated from school to the 
age of forty-five years—were to decide to play some 
form of vigorous organized recreational activity three 
times a week, a city of the size of Des Moines 
(130,000) on the basis of the present distribution of 
activities would need something like the following 
facilities: eighty-five golf links—and cars to get to 
the distant ones—five thousand tennis courts, forty 
swimming pools, three hundred gymnasiums, three 
hundred outdoor softball diamonds and the same num- 
ber of volleyball courts, and one hundred and forty 
fields for track and field activities. This list neglects 
entirely badminton courts on the lawn, hiking and 
camping expeditions, and similar sports for vigorous 
exercise, and it neglects also those recreational sports 
which are certainly not conditioning, such as archery 
and bowling, which are fun, relaxing, and interesting, 
and are thoroughly worth while for recreational pur- 
poses but which by no stretch of the imagination can 
be considered training. 

A look at this list of the needed facilities should 
convince us that we have been training people for the 
use of facilities that do not exist and will probably 
not exist in the next thirty years. We need to become 
militant in a drive for facilities. Recent experienc 
with various state programs of physical fitness under 
the Office of Civilian Defense has in many cases showa 
the physical educators to be their own worst enemies. 
All too often they become defeatist: “It cannot be 
done.” In the same states, laymen once aroused pro 
ceed to act “to do it.” If we feel that it cannot be 
done, and rest on our oars, it will probably eventually 
be done for us by others—and administered by them. 
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Let us face the fact, however, that active condition- 
ing will not be accomplished by relatively sedentary 
sports. Golf does not result in muscle when played 
once a week. W hat can we do? . 

Perhaps during the war we shall rediscover our 
legs. Walking can become an excellent conditioning 
exercise if done at fast cadence and for a real distance. 
Those who formerly participated in walking races 
know that a mile walk at one’s fastest pace is more 
punishing than a mile run. Strolling at two miles an 
hour is not a conditioning exercise, but walking at 
fye miles an hour is. The bicycle, now coming into 
more general use, can also become a strenuous train- 
ing activity. 

One of the best conditioning activities is what is 
frequently termed “road work.” This is alternate walk- 
ing and running. Run until winded, then walk a bit, 
then run again. Vigorous/rope skipping might fall in 
the same category. The g¢ity dweller can do this type 
of exercise in his home with open windows by alternat- 
ing the stationary run with the stationary walk. 


Gymnastics. Excellent radio programs of calis- 
thenics were laughed off the air by some of our own 
leaders who advocate indulgence in sports as a sole 
means to a physical education. If half of New York 
City suddenly decided to indulge in sports, where, pray, 
would they go? But all of New York City can indulge 
in home gymnastics. If the program is to be condition- 
ing for fitness, it must be vigorous. Gymnastics of the 
type taught by Neils Bukh, somewhat concentrated 
so that it accomplishes the purpose in somewhat short- 
er time than in the full length of a gymnasium period, 
is exceedingly useful. Many men and women like 
weight lifting, and it certainly gives dosage in an in- 
teresting way—interesting to those who like it. Inci- 
dentally, an increasingly large number of women is 
engaging in weight lifting. Men devotees of the sport 
usually follow the system of weight lifting which results 
in the use of increasingly heavy weights as_ their 
strength increases. Women seldom use weights ex- 
ceeding thirty pounds, and instead of increasing the 
weight, increase the cadence and the number of move- 
ments. This latter system of weight lifting results in 
adequate but not excessive development, and avoids the 
large lumpy muscles so much admired by some men. 


HOSE who state that gymnastics jack interest 

either have not investigated the physical education 
of many European countries or have investigated it 
with a closed mind. There is a greater voluntary par- 
ticipation on the part of students of Scandinavian 
universities in formal gymnastic programs than there is 
on the part of American students in sports. The same 
is true of the adults among the Czechs and the Germans 
in the gymnastic programs of the Sokols and the Turn- 
vereins. The difference seems to be in the indoctrina- 
tion of their youth. A leadership such as we have had 
in the last few years, which teaches youth that formal 
activities are uninteresting and not worth while, pro- 
duces a lack of interest.. A leadership such as Europe 
has had, which teaches that formal programs are ex- 
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common diseases and athletic injuries. It is an 
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sible for public health activities. 
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ceedingly worth while and useful, produces widespread 
national interest and participation. How about chang- 
ing the wave length of our leadership for a while? 


It would be highly desirable to get good exercise 
programs back on our radios, where interesting ex- 
ercises can be done to music under good leadership by 
those who desire it. 


In the teaching of gymnastics, it has always seemed 
worth while to me to teach every student of high 
school and college at least two well-constructed calis- 
thenic drills for home use: one a short seven- or eight- 
exercise drill for use in the morning and the other a 
somewhat more strenuous’ program for evening use. 


Within the limitation of equipment and facilities we 
should promote sports to the utmost. City dwellers 
seldom have yards, but for such parts of the country as 
do still commune with a patch of grass, it would seem 
to me that we should promote an extensive use of home 
sports, such as badminton, and that we should invent 
other sports of, like nature which are less expensive. 


If we are to achieve real militant fitness through 
physical education, it seems to me that we have five 
problems. 

1. The first I am sorry to say is that we shall have 
to convert our own “educators” to believe in fitness. 
Many of us who yield to none in our belief in the 
educational efficacies of properly conducted physical 
education, also believe that we need not achieve this 
education at the expense of fitness. 

2. We need to do a job of sociological engineering 
in the next decade to educate our communities to pro- 
vide more nearly adequate facilities for sports. 

3. We need a much more adequately organized sell- 
ing program to sell physical education to the citizens 
of this country. American school physical education, if 
we consider the country as a whole, is in a shameful 
state, particularly in the elementary schools. Programs 
of physical education in high schools and colleges all 
too frequently do not result in any degree of increase 
in the low standard of physical fitness of our students. 
As a profession we have not produced. 

4. In our schools we need more time: a nation can- 
not be conditioned in two thirty-minute periods a week. 

5. Our national organization is the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. It would seem to this writer that we need to 
convert more of our own teachers and leaders to 
healthful living. Emphasis upon this aspect of our 
personal regimen seems to be quite unpopular today. 
As a group we advocate that school children should 
live hygienically, but far too many of us imply that they 
should do what we say, not what we do. Leadership 
that does not show the way seldom has a multitude of 
followers: 

Can we as a profession get militant about these as- 
pects of richer living and physical fitness and stay that 
way for twenty years after the war? If not, we shall 
fumble the ball and make no more progress as a result 
of this emergency than we made as a result of the last 
one. May I venture to suggest that we show the way 
and not just talk about it? If physical education will 
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egain seek the cooperation of physical training, the 


result can be an unbeatable team. ee 





° 
Safety Education 
(Continued from Page 322) 

education to youths at or approaching induction age 
the War Department, in cooperation with the US. 
Office of Education, prepared a course outline on this 
subject which has been distributed to the schools, 
This step made driver education one of the few syb- 
jects recommended to the schools as an aid to the 
armed services in pre-induction training. Some of the 
other pre-induction subjects include the fundamentals 
of radio, metallurgy, and aeronautics. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the course 
outline the military training division, Office of The 
Quartermaster General, developed an_ Instructor's 
Manual in Pre-Induction Driver Education which is 
available without charge to educators conducting this 
course. The manual consists of ten units; the role of 
the motor vehicle in America at war, driver qualifica- 
tions, motor vehicle construction and operation, vehicle 
preventive maintenance and automotive conservation, 
elementary driving principles and techniques, rules of 
the road and advanced driving practices, civilian and 
military map-reading, motor marches, special and diffi- 
cult driving techniques, and traffic efficiency and con- 
trol. 

The Pre-Induction Course contains both military 
and civilian aspects of driver education. All materiais 
included in the course may be successfully taught in 
the classroom. Obviously students who have benefited 
by this training can be given actual driving and main- 
tenance practice after a much shorter period of prelim- 
inary classroom instruction at a motor training center 
than is the case with inductees who do not have this 
fundamental information. 

The response of the schools and colleges to the 
Army’s request that Pre-Induction Driver Education 
be taught for the duration has been highly encourag- 
ing. Probably between 8,000 and 10,000 high schools 
are now teaching this course or planning to introduce 
it in the fall semester. 

Throughout the United States many schools inaugu- 
rated the course almost immediately following its an- 
nouncement. This was possible largely because driver 
education was already a part of their educational pro- 
gram. Many schools were able to “convert” their 
course to meet the Army’s need merely by adding the 
military instructions to the civilian course already be- 
ing taught.* 

We may confidently expect that as young people, 
boys and girls alike, who have received this training 


*In a considerable number of states the civilian aspects of 
the course are taught from “Man and the Motor Car,” the 
text book on driver education, which was developed by the 
Education Division of the National Conservation Bureau and 
the Center For Safety Education at New York University. 
Materials used with “Man and the Motor Car” include 
complete teacher and student aids, plus “War and the Motor 
Car,” a supplementary booklet on war-emergency driving and 
vehicle, tire, and fuel conservation. Other national agencies 
concerned with education for street and highway safety have 
also developed excellent civilian driver education materials. 
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become civilian drivers, the standard of this anthien's 
drivers will improve and the terrible accident toll, 
which has been a national disgrace for years, will be 
oreatly reduced. That is one educational advantage 
that will come out of this war. 


Knowing as we do the tremendous advantages of 
driver education, we cannot too strongly urge ail 
schools and colleges who do not now conduct this 
course to inaugurate a pre-induction course without 
delay and those schools which are conducting a civilian 
driver-education program, but not a pre-induction pro- 
gram, to add the military aspects of the subject at 
once. Once the subject is introduced into the school 
it should be continued permanently. »e« 





Selection of Pupils 


(Continued from Page 320) 


amination, by recording the pulse rate before, 
immediately following, and two or three minutes after 
exercise. Many times these findings are misleading 
in a well compensated heart, but it is not a difficult 
examination to learn to make and will help in selecting 
several for further study. Not all deviations from 
normal on this examination indicate disease of the 
heart, but any whose pulses do not return to normal 
promptly should be checked to determine the exact 
condition present. 


Many abdominal scars can be ignored if they give 
no symptoms and have been healed for a long time, 
but all decisions concerning scars which are painful 
and tender, should be left to the physician. Every 
case of hernia should be referred to the physician, 
since even the smallest ones may be of considerable 
importance. The complete cure of hernias is so com- 
paratively simple, safe, and inexpensive, that few, if 
any, should be permitted to go untreated. 

Once the group has been selected, it is recommended 
that the teacher be continually on the lookout for the 
overlooked abnormal for at least four weeks. In 
my opinion, he should never be off guard in this 
respect. The training rules to be followed are dealt 
with by others but in case of injuries or illness, the 
physician should be depended upon to determine how 
soon the pupil can safely resume partial activity and 
how soon he may resume the complete activity of the 
group. Tonsillitis, common cold, and influenza are 
olten treated with less respect than they deserve, and 
many individuals have sustained permanent injury by 
resuming full activity too soon after attacks of these 
apparenty innocuous diseases. The physical educator 
or coach, in making his own decisions, should not yield 
to the pressure of the friends of the pupil, or strangely 
cnough, of the parents of the sick or injured individ- 


ual, who think he should resume full activity too soon 
after such diseases. 


_ ALL this planning, we should not lose sight of 
the handicapped individuals who cannot participate 
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fully, but deserve corrective attention whenever it is 
felt that it will be helpful. Certain of these may 
eventually improve to the stage where they can carry 
on full activity. Many should be encouraged and 
permitted to participate in some activities, even though 
they may not be able to take the full program. The 
skill which each has or can develop should be sought 
for and utilized to the fullest extent, both for his own 
good and for the interests of the country. 


Proper training during these intensive periods of 
physical activity may be interfered with because of the 
fact that the student is doing a great deal of outside 
work which saps his surplus strength. If he has un- 
usual duties or responsibilities at home, such as doing 
chores, or if he is working during the evenings or on 
Saturdays to help finance his education, special con- 
sideration may be needed in planning his school 
activities’ program. Paper routes, delivering groceries 
or milk, or other work for pay, frequently use up all 
the surplus energy which the pupil has and make his 
school physical training an additional burden rather 
than the enjoyable process which it should be. ~More- 
cver, since sufficient sleep and plenty of time for 
meals is a very important consideration in these pupils 
who are still in ‘their growing years, one must study 
the entire situation to make certain that the combina- 
tion of outside work and school activity does not rob 
the pupil of needed time for sleep and for ingestion 
and digestion of food. 


Many other points might be discussed and each of 
you will see problems which will be individual to you 
and which have not been touched upon in this brief 
paper. I am hoping that some of these may be brought 
out and cleared up in the near future. 

When the present emergency is past and our 
physicians return to civilian life in sufficient number 
to carry on from where they left off, we shall hope 
to have adequate examinations for all our pupils, not 
restricting these examinations to those who are parti- 
cipating in activities or strenuous physical programs. 
The experience of many doctors in military service 
may make them better qualified for carrying out such 
examinations, as a result of working with a group of 
hardy men. Many of them will have children of their 
own whom they will wish to have share in the values 
of the carefully worked out program of physical fitness 
through education. 

When that happy day comes, you, who for a time 
have had to bear the responsibilities of making these 
decisions because you have temporarily become the 
best screen available, will be glad to turn back the 
job to those more capably trained to carry it out. From 
these experieces should emerge a much better system 
of cooperative selection of the fit than has ever been 
known before. You will return this work of making 
the selections to the physicians with a greater sym- 
pathy for their problems, with a clearer realization 
of their concern for physical safety, and with a better 
understanding of the many factors involved in their 
decisions. You will be able to show parents and rabid 
partisans of the team that the physician does not keep 
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players out of games after illnesses or injuries in order 
to show his authority, but only for the best interest of 
players and because he has to live with his own consci- 
ence. . 

For the present, you can do the work of selecting as 
best you can. You will be able to return the job to 
the physician with a feeling of great satisfaction as a 
result of having carried out a burdensome, and in many 
instances an unappreciated, but always a most valuable 
task. You will have carried it out carefully, thor- 
oughly, and in the majority of instances, with com- 
plete safety for the individuals under your care. You 
can justly pride yourselves on that achievement. You 
will find the physician eager to give you credit for 
your fine contribution and ready to resume the respon- 
sibility which they have had to relinquish temporarily 
You will share in the creation of the finest physical 
fitness movement yet known, one which will train boys 
and girls to become men and women, thoroughly pre- 
pared for full and complete living for peace. We shall 
all be proud of your contribution. ne 





Dance and Fitness 
(Continued from Page 309) 


they knew that upon their accuracy the life or death 
of men depended. We know that we can build organic 
power through vigorous activity, and we know that 
organic power will help an individual resist fatigue. 

Absenteeism is one of the big problems which 
America faces both in the factory and in business. It 
is reasonable to believe that this rate could be reduced 
if each individual appreciated the fact that keeping 
fit is not a matter of individual concern, alone. How 
each person lives is a matter of deep significance to 
his fellow countrymen. Every avoidable illness, every 
avoidable absence is as truly sabotage as are the strikes 
we so heartily decry. Morale and fitness are closely 
related. We must build both together if we would 
win this war. We must have fit women and we must 
have women who see the desperate need which the 
country has for their labor. 

In addition to her labor in the factory practically 
every woman runs a home. The marketing, the cook- 
ing, the mending, the cleaning, the washing are her 
responsibilities. But more than that, it is the woman 
who provides the affection and the security in the 
home. For centuries she has been the molder of 
character. She is the artist in human relations if she 
is a successful wife and mother. She must give this 
loving care and guidance cheerfully and_ skillfully. 
To carry on her work in the factory and her work 
in the home—to carry this dual role—she must have 
a vigorous and robust body. And if we follow the 
road which England has already traveled, even more 
will be demanded of women. In that gallant country 
women are required to give a specified number of 
hours each week to community service over and above 
their labor in the factory and in the home. 

When the war is over we shall all be weary. We 
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shall want to stop work. Already, I find myself dream, 
ing of the house in the hills which I hope to haye 
Examining the future in the cold north light, we know 
we shall not be able to stop, weary though we may fe 
More important problems will come then than we noy 
face. Women will travel all over the world when 
the war is over, ministering, rehabilitating childre, 
and youth. Think what it means to be growing up 
in Greece, in Czechoslovakia, in China. Remember. 
too, that the babies in Germany and Japan are not 
responsible for the ideologies of their countries. Think 
what sights these women will see. Think how their 
hearts will be wrung. Think what endurance, wha 
fortitude, what health, what wisdom must be theirs, 


And those women who remain in their local com. 
munities will be confronted with all of the problems 
of postwar America. Women now have the op. 
portunity of centuries to serve their country, their 
communities, and their loved ones. For all this womey 
will need a high level of fitness, a high level of morale 
The motto of Wellesley College which Madam Chian 
Kai-Shek quoted a few weeks ago beautifully sums 
up the role of women: Non Ministrari Sed Ministrar 
“Not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 

Theirs is an important part in the most stupendous 
drama the world has ever seen. As always, women 
play the supporting role. If they play it courageously, 
fearlessly, wisely, they will make an immortal contri- 
bution to the happiness and peace of mankind. Dance 
can help them develop the resources they will need to 
do their jobs efficiently, courageously, and in a mature, 
womanly way. ne 


* 
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Fitness Problems of 1943 


(Continued from Page 307) 





swimming, and other wholesome recreative experiences 
should be made available to those who reside and work 
cn farms. 


OW we meet the fitness problems in our states and 
communities in 1943 will determine in_ large 
measure how they are met after the war. Planning fot 
fitness is social planning—our individual and collective 
responsibility. We must analyze our human_ needs 
Those of us engaged in school and college work should 
not stand aloof from other governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental agencies. The schools alone cannot do the 
job. The institutions and services required to meet ou 
needs in education, health, and recreation are many and 
varied. Schools, churches, clinics, parks, playgrounds, 
camps, libraries, councils, commissions, and_ other 
agencies and institutions, are involved. Working ar 
rangements of a wholehearted cooperative nature must 
be established with all institutions, public and _ private, 
which can contribute to the fitness of the nation. 
State and community planning for fitness is essential 
in 1943. It is necessary for maximum service on tht 
home front, peak production on the industrial front 





and the efficiency required on the military front. As 
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a member of a great profession, you are in a position 
to exert leadership in such planning and to do what 
you can to promote the fitness of individuals of all ages 
and both sexes in your community. 

Federal and state programs for fitness may be initi- 
ated and promoted. However, in the final analysis the 
success of a fitness program depends upon local in- 
itiative and service. The focal point is the local com- 
munity. a 


The Role of Exercise 
(Continued from Page 300) 





3. Individuals vary in their capacity to benefit from 
exercise, because of hereditary limiting factors and 
differences in body size, strength, and structure. 


4. Exercise should be graded according to age, 
capacity of the individual, and the state of his training 
and fitness. In general, exercise should be modified 
in the direction of less strenuous activities after the 
age of 40. 

5. Allowing for individual exceptions, exercise for 
girls and women should and will be on a less strenu- 
ous level than for boys and men. 

6. The training undergone in preparation for an 
athletic event contributes more to physical fitness than 
does the actual event. 

7. Since performance in any activity is fundament- 
ally conditioned by the age, sex, and physical capacity 
of the participants, it follows that the amount of effort 
actually exerted by each individual will more signifi- 
cantly determine the contribution of the activity to his 
physical fitness than will the rules or other specifica- 
tions that give form to the activity. me 


_ 
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Physical Education of Girls 


(Continued from Page 301) 





same groups, however, consider the college women as 
their social upper class. Hence, if the women’s col- 
leges take the lead in physical war work, then many 
girls will follow with far greater ease, and the college 
students will mobilize a women’s reserve of many 


times their own number. 


This measure should not and need not disturb the 
general educational programs of schools and colleges. 
It should be a special task of the departments of 
physical education, sponsored by principals and college 
presidents. The task implies two suggestions for 
school administrations : 

1. The girls have a right to know that their physical 
work for the war effort, if necessary for the country, 
is as deserving and socially distinguished as the boys’ 
serving in the armed forces. 

2. They should know that after temporary physical 
war work they will find organized assistance for re- 
suming their interrupted studies. 

Both suggestions are essential. If the physical war 
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work of women is necessary, then it deserves all the 
psychological and technical assistance which can be 
possibly given. For the girls’ departments of physical 
education the task means: 


1. The healthy girls, that is, the great majority, 
should receive a strenuous and intensive physical 
training, as potential reserves for physical war work. 

2. Weak students and those with health deficiencies 
should receive an easier compensation training, in 
view of their prospective duties as white-collar work- 
ers for the war effort. 


These suggestions refrain intentionally from details 
in the fields of physical education and medicine. For 
the details depend largely upon local conditions and 
change with the course of the war. What matters is 
that colleges and high schools take the lead in a de- 
velopment which is of basic importance for the war 
effort. This lead is psychological and technical, and 
the psychological side deserves particular attention. 

The recommended program of girls’ training is very 
similar to that of the boys’ training. It may be dif- 
ferent in technique but should be identical in spirit; 
the boys being trained for potential service in the 
armed forces and the girls for potential physical war 
work. Both groups are the reserves of this country ; 
they must be prepared and must be enthusiastic and 
strong. »« 





Our Army in Overalls 
(Continued from Page 324) 


bution to the war workers and citizens of this commu- 
nity. All residents (new and old) are now participat- 
ing in the varied programs offered by the USO. 

It can readily be said that there are never too many 
organizations providing recreation; however, the acti- 
vities of these groups often must be coordinated to get 
best results. The Recreation Section of the Federal 
Security Agency (Office of Community War Services) 
has been aiding communities in marshalling all their 
resources as well as in coordinating the efforts of the 
various groups. Therefore, recreation for war workers 
and their families requires the combined efforts of 
Municipal Park and Recreation departments, manage- 
ment, labor, USO, FPHA, NYA, WPB, FWA, 
private agencies, civic clubs, War Recreation Com- 
mittees, plant recreation associations, OCD, and all 
other interested groups. 

The following story, as told by Mayor D. Boone 
Dawson of Charleston, West Virginia, well illustrates 
the thinking of many Americans: 


After the Federal Recreation Building was completed and 
under operation, a near-by operator of a roadside establish- 
ment, which sold drinks of various kinds, approached the 
American Red Cross to assist him to get his only son out of 
the army to help make a living for the family. When asked 
why this request was necessary now, he replied, “Since that 
thar recreation building opened, I have lost practically all my 
business and need my son home to help support the family.” 
As the mayor continued, “This surely proves that most people 
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will seek wholesome recreation if it is available to them, other- 
wise they are driven to questionable or unwholesome places to 
seek leisure time activities. . 

The above story is indicative of the need for proper 
recreation. As long as we provide opportunities for 
an adequate “recreation diet” in a wholesome environ- 
ment, under proper leadership, the war workers of 
America will produce superior war materials in suf- 
ficient quantities to bring a quicker Allied Victory. 
They will also be better prepared to plan the peace that 
follows, and the many human values derived from the 
pursuit of wholesome activity will not have been 
sacrificed. »« 
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Administrative Problems 
(Continued from Page 321) 


Classification, Staff, and Finances 


Undoubtedly we shall not be able to maintain com- 
plex systems of classification of students according to 
age, height, weight, strength, ability, etc. With some 
curtailment of the intercollegiate athletic schedules, we 
may find that our homogeneous groups will be missing, 
since varsity athletes will thus be free to enter intra- 
mural events. This is undoubtedly going to be a major 
problem to face, and one which must be solved in order 
to have intramurals in their true spirit survive. More 
than likely we shall have to resort to the only expedient 
method and hold open organized competition in all 
sports. 

College and university student loads are decreasing 
very rapidly and the staffs are faced with cuts in serv- 
ices and salaries because of these declines. There is 
no way of insuring teachers of positions when there 
are no students to teach. Since intramural athletic ac- 
tivities are mostly dependent upon the creation of stu- 
dent interest in activities, it is in this area that staffs 
had better perform yoeman service in developing stu- 
dent interest in intramurals. The enrollment of in- 
tramural competitors may be enlarged to include clubs, 
classes, societies, etc., through the direct efforts of 
the intramural director meeting with these groups and 
selling them the program. Programs of publicity should 
be based upon patriotic appeal. It is wise to be organi- 
cally whole and to participate in physical activities to 
keep health at a maximum in this time of stress. 

The point of finances is going to be a most pressing 
one, with possible salary cuts, insufficient budget for 
purchasing essential equipment, and the cost of awards 
‘perhaps prohibitive. Very few colleges are set to 
weather this financial storm. It may mean that the 
intramural director will also have to teach related 
subject matter, first aid, swimming, and physical edu- 
cation classes. Intramural personnel, if it is to survive 








in colleges, must be prepared to make contributions in 
related areas. / 


Legislation 


We, as administrators, had better be aware of the 
impending national and state legislation for health and 
physical education in order to be able to guide our 
programs better. Many areas of legislation may yer 
directly affect the type of offerings and the manner ¢ 
offerings we have in student intramural athletics, 

It would be wise to write to our official representa. 
tives in the state governments, to representatives in 
Congress, and to senators to ask that they keep us in. 
formed of impending legislation on health and physical 
education. It would also be wise to evaluate and com. 
ment upon legislation of this nature to our duly elected 
representatives in order to give them the benefit of oy 
skill in interpreting our field. It would, furthermore 
be well to write to the gentlemen presenting the legisla. 
tion in order to make them aware of our viewpoints 
Very often the bill in its original form needs revision, 
and our suggestions might be most timely. In every 
instance physical education and health legislation has 
suffered because of inability to exert pressure on legis. 
lative bodies when it was needed. It is a paradox that 
we, the leaders, of health and physical education are 
unable to organize our field 100 per cent although we 
are looked upon as leaders by every community in 
which we teach. Laws have a way of involving people, 
It is imperative that we master this fundamental of 
democracy, that we speak our minds, when we become 
directly involved. 

Intramurals can survive this war period, but we 
must be prepared to modify our programs to the de- 
mands made day by day upon our energies and our 
time. Intramurals must go “all out’? to help win this 
war, and they can play an active, important part. » 





American Youth Hosteling 


(Continued from Page 318) 


With AYH making it so easy and inexpensive for 
people to get out into the open, and assuring them 
that they will find at the end of the day a wholesome 
atmosphere in which to cook their evening meal and 
rest for the night, there is no excuse for lack of initia- 
tive in the search for the physical sturdiness that is 80 
vital at the present time. This year, denied other 
forms of transportation, many will have to rely on 
themselves, and they will find in youth hosteling un- 
expected youth and energy and an unquenchable 
enthusiasm for the satisfying blend of the health ot 
the out-of-doors, the cultural and educational benefits 








of travel, and the unbarriered companionship fot 
which man is searching. This enthusiasm will not 
die out with rational living. There is something i- 
tangibly fundamental in the idea of youth hosteling 
that will make it not only a contribution to the health 
of the nation now, but a dynamic force in helping 1 
shape a finer, all-round, healthier future world. ™ 
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New Books Received 





Health Problems. C-. L. Brownell, J. F. Williams, and W. 
L. Hughes. (New York City: American Book Company, 
1942) 311 pages, $1.52. 

This book is one of the higher units in the health series by 
Brownell and Williams. It is not in story form but may be 
ysed as a regular textbook. It was written especially to help 
young people solve their personal health problems. It is based 
on an extensive study of the most frequently expressed health 
interests of thousands of young men and women in all sections 
of the United States. The material is divided into major areas 
or chapters and presented in question-and-answer form. The 
answers are reliable and in direct, concise, and non-technical 


language. 


Being Alive. C. L. Brownell, J. F. Williams, and W. L. 
Hughes. (New York City: American Book Company, 1942) 
420 pages, $1.60. 

This is another one of the higher units in Brownell and 
Williams’ health series. It aims to explain the essential facts 
in human anatomy and physiology. It includes not only the 
anatomical facts but also the physiological and psychological 
aspects of the functions of the body. The treatment of the 
subject matter is well rounded with a careful examination of 
the best modern practices in giving first aid and in home 
nursing. 


Sex Guidance in Family Life Education. Frances Bruce 
Strain. (New York City: The Macmillan Co., 1942) 330 
pages, $2.25. 

This book was written at the request of teachers the country 
over for a guide to sex education in the schools. It offers 
a long-range program progressively through all grades from 
the primary to junior and senior high schools, adapting its 
substance and its emphasis to the expanding sex interests of 
children from the casualness of early years to the preoccupation 
of adolescence. Through its teachings some of the dislocation 
and confusion brought about by the urgency of wartime may be 
avoided. 


Teen Trouble—What Recreation Can Do About It. Virginia 
Musselman. (New York: National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 1943) 24 pages, 10c. 

The factual material contained in this booklet brings to- 
gether the experience and thinking of many individuals and 
organizations. It is a short but enlightening discussion of the 
serious problems of the junior and senior high school group. 


Our Home and Family. Laura Baxter, Margaret Justin, and 
Lucile Rust. (New York: J. P. Lippincott, 1943) 224 
pages, $1.20. 

This is one of a series of three books by the authors. Each 
book is complete within its own particular area but the en- 
tire series presents a balanced: introductory program in home 
economics. Financial problems, entgrtainment, keeping the 
house attractive, selecting and arranging furniture are dis- 
cussed. There is also a chapter on child care. 


Our Clothing. Laura Baxter, Margaret Justin, and Lucile 
Rust. (New York: J. P. Lippincott, 1943) 224 pages, 
$1.20. 

This is another book in the home economics series by the 
authors. It attempts to develop appreciation of the ideals of 
worthy home membership through the study of clothing. It 
covers the various steps in sewing, such as using the sewing 
machine, studying the pattern, buying the material, fitting and 
finishing the garment. Considerable space is devoted to the 
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care of clothing, cleaning, laundering, maintaining, and stor- 
ing. There is also a great deal of emphasis on posture, 
cleanliness, and personal grooming. 


Our Food. Laura Baxter, Margaret Justin, and Lucile Rust. 
(New York: J. P. Lippincott, 1943) 224 pages, $1.20. 
This is another in the series on home economics by the 

authors. Its particular aim is to develop understanding of 
home membership through the study of food. All phases of 
the family’s daily food requirements, the planning of balanced 
menus, and buying wisely are discussed. There is major 
emphasis on the preparation and serving of the family food 
and a complete section on the preparation of balanced school 
lunches. Throughout the book may be found menus and 
simple and practical recipes. 


The Modern Encyclopedia of Checkers. William F. Ryan. 
(New York: William F. Ryan, 1943) 236 pages, $5.00. 
This book, by the world’s champion checker player, will 

be of great interest to those who enjoy the game of checkers, 

whether novice or master player. Most of the book is given 
over to a move-by-move exposition of the game’s science. 

The remainder presents various poems and anecdotes written 

by the author. 


Social Hygiene Yearbook. Jean B. Pinney, editor. (New 
York: American Social Hygiene Association, 1943) 252 
pages, $1.00. 

This was originally published as No. 1 in a series of three 
issues of the Journal of Social Hygiene, April, 1942. It un- 
dertakes to present a summary of current events and progress 
in the states and outlying territories of the nation. 


Children Can Help Themselves. Marion O. Lerrigo. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943) 219 pages, $2.25. 
How parents can help their children build suitable health 

patterns for their age and how they can teach them to be 

responsible and self-reliant are the aims of this book. The 
author uses narrative form and introduces a sensible pair of 
young parents. She shows by concrete example how they 
rear their son, David. The reader sees David at different 
periods of his life, from birth to 11 years of age, and lets 
us know what accomplishments may be expected, what habits 
of eating, sleeping, and play have been established and what 
his emotional reactions are during each period. 

(Continued on next page) 
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How To Keep Fit and Like It. Arthur H Steinhaus, Alma 

M. Hawkins, Charles D. Giauque, and Edward C. Thomas. 
(Chicago: Consolidated Book Publishers, 1943) 64 pages, 
25c. 

This booklet combines a practical fitness program with 
wartime principles from the life sciences. It emphasizes all 
phases of life and not just exercises. The booklet includes 
specific tests for physical fitness that may be self-administered. 
It provides a plan for organizing community effort in physical 
fitness including specific instructions for the training of leaders. 


Careers in Public Health, Occupational Monograph, No. 35. 
Adrian G. Gould. (Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
1943) 48 pages. 

This small booklet presents the story of public health 
work as distinguished from private practice. It covers the 
development of public health work, the part of government, 
state, local, and voluntary agencies, public health as a voca- 
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Physical Education Syllabus. National Advisory Couneif 
Physical Education. (Pretoria, Union of South Africa ai 
Government Printer, 1941) 281 pages, printed in p, 
and English. 

This book is the result of the labors of the National 
visory Council for Physical Education which attempted 
coordinate and stimulate the development of physical eds 
tion in South Africa. It was written chiefly in answer to # 
need for a uniform system of training. The book covers g 
tion stories, tables of exercises, imitative exercises, agilis 
leaping, skipping, games tables, gymnastic games, swimmnig 
gymnastic terminology ; 


Physical Education Terms. National Advisory Couneif 
Physical Education. (Pretoria, Union of South Afriea 
Government Printer, 1941) 78 pages, printed in Dutch 
English. 

This is a glossary of physical education terms relating to 
gymnastics, athletics, sports, and aquatics. 


Pre-Induction Driver Education in Schools and Colleges, Ip. 
structor’s Manual. (Washington: Military Training pj. 
vision, Office of the Quartermaster General, 1943) 9 
pages. 

This manual was written in an effort to assist the Arm 
to carry out its training program. The Army is at present 
using valuable time to teach driving when it can be taught 
successfully in schools. The suggested outline in the mammal 
covers the role of the motor vehicle in wartime, driver quali 
fications, motor vehicle instruction, maintenance, rules of the 
road, map reading, special driving techniques, traffic efficiency, 
and other subjects. 





Individual Sports for Women. Marion R. Broer, Alice 6 
Goss, Gertrude Goss, Evelyn Jennings, Bertha <A. Pitkin, 
and Florence Ryder. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1943) 392 pages, $3.50. 

This is a compilation of the instructions for the teaching 
of eight individual sports. The ones covered in the book are 
the most popular and it was felt that there was a need for 
good teaching in these particular sports. The book takes » 
archery, badminton, fencing, golf, riding, swimming, tennis, 
and bowling. 


How To Prepare for Military Fitness. Lt. Col. Francois 
D’Eliscu. (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1943) 
206 pages, $1.96. 

This is a compact and comprehensive manual covering 
physical testing, calisthenics, alertness drills, military track, 
wartime swimming, etc. It explains rough and tumble stunts 
that develop necessary agility and stamina. 


Warfare Aquatics. T. K. Cureton. (Champaign, Illinois: 

Stipes Publishing Co., 1943) 165 pages. 

This is a course syllabus and activities manual developed 
by the writer at the University of Illinois. There is emphasis 
on physical conditioning besides actual swimming. instruction. 
In the main the work represents a leadership training cours 
for those who will be, engaged in work at the front or in 
training centers. 





Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. James S. McLestet. 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1943) 849 pages 
$8.00. 

The present edition of this book attempts to revise dietaty 
principles in line with the latest advances in nutrition, and, 
insofar as possible, to anticipate future developments in this 
field. The chapters on vitamins and deficiency diseases have 
been revised. There are discussions on the newer knowledge 
of the storage and processing of foods, and the introductitlj 
of enriched flour. 
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